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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS.* 


The principle of destruction is the 
principle of life. It is your business, 
if you are bringing a new force into the 
world, to begin by killing, or at least 
wounding, a tradition, even if the tradi- 
tion once had all the virtues. There 
was never a dragon that Perseus or St. 
George killed which had not been a 
centre of conservatism and a moral 
support. Perseus or St. George, it has 
never thoroughly been understood, was 
only able to kill him because his day 
was over, and he was getting behind 
the times. Dragons in their old age 
grow weak, and their teeth drop out 
before the spear strikes through the 
roofs of their mouths. It is not al- 
Ways even so hard and heroic to put 
them to death as is generally supposed. 
But it is essential. 

In poetry there is, indeed, the gréat 
unformulated tradition by which all 
poetry may be recognized, in virtue of 
which all poets are of the same race, 
as all well-bred persons are akin. But 
in exact opposition to this tradition 
which cannot be dated, there is a lite- 
rary tradition, new in every age, and 
at the most of only temporary value. 
The writers who found traditions are 


_ *1. “Poems.” By Stephen Phillips. London: 
John Lane, 1898. 

2. “Paolo and Francesca.”’ A Tragedy in 
Four Acts. By the same. London: John 
Lane, 1900. 





mostly good writers; but the greatest 
writers inspire poets without founding 
traditions. When Wordsworth de- 
stroyed the tradition of Pope he found- 
ed a new tradition of his own, which 
has been fatal to every disciple. Keats 
and Shelley made no schools; we feel 
their influence to-day in every writer 
of fine English verse. Tennyson found- 
ed a tradition of his own, which has 
helped more indifferent and uninspired 
poets to pass themselves off as excel- 
lent and inspired poets than almost any 
other tradition in poetry. Tennyson’s 
work seems to be the kind of work 
which one can do if one takes trouble 
enough. Sometimes it is; but, after all, 
has any one done it quite so well? is 
there not always some essential thing 
left out? Nothing was ever so easy to 
copy, and to copy well, well enough to 
take in the ignorant. Now the appeal 
of poetry must always be chiefly to the 
ignorant, for in no age have there been 
enough discriminating people to make 
what is called a public; that is, if we 
are speaking of the appeal of the work. 
of any single generation to that gener- 
ation. People to-day have Keats on 
their table instead of Robert Montgom- 


3. ‘“* Herod.” A Tragedy. By the same. 
London: John Lane, 1901. 

4. “Ulysses.” A Drama in a Prologue and 
Three Acts. By the same. London: John 
Lane, 1902. 
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ery, and some of them are even begin- 
ning to have Mr. Bridges instead of 
Robert Lord Lytton, because they have 
been told what to read by the people 
whose judgments really matter, and 
whose judgments only wait for a lit- 
tle of the corroboration of time. But 
the popular poet of a generation, or of 
a given moment of that generation, is 
never chosen because of his merit; if 
he happens to have merit, as 
in the case of Tennyson, or as in the 
case of Victor Hugo, that is a matter 
largely beside the question. The mob 
is not logical enough or thorough-going 
enough to choose always the worst. On 
the contrary, the mob _ frequently 
chooses a writer of merit, a writer who 
deserves tempered praise as well as 
not unmeasured reproof. 

It is a common mistake to suppose 
that originality, even if a trifle meretri- 
cious, is likely to succeed where quiet 
merit passes unobserved. In verse, at 
all events, quiet merit (not perhaps so 
entirely admirable a thing in an art 
justly called “inspired”’) has every 
chance of success, where true original- 
ity will but disconcert the reader of 
poetry who has come to love certain 
formulas, the formulas of his masters, 
which seem to him, as every form of 
truth must seem to “young ignorance 
and old custom,” forms immortal in 
themselves. That there is an eternal 
but certainly invisible beauty, it is the 
joy of the artist to believe. It is often 
well for him to believe also that the 
ray by which he apprehends infinite 
light is itself the essential light. But 
a limitation, which in the artist is often 
strength, shutting him in the more se- 
curely on his own path, is in the critic 
mere weakness of sight, an unpardon- 
able blindness. In no two ages of the 
world has the eternal beauty manifest- 
ed itself under the same form. A 
classic beauty of order to Sophocles, a 
Gothic beauty of exuberant and elabo- 
rate life to Shakespeare, perfume to 
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Hatiz, a self-consuming flame to Catul- 
lus, it has revealed itself to every lover 
under a new disguise. We cannot 
study old masters too much, for they, 
by their surprising divergence from one 
another, teach us to express ourselves 
in a way as novel as theirown. They 
ask for our homage in passing, then to 
be forgotten in a new life which has 
no leisure for looking back. They say 
to us: worship your idol, and then turn 
your back on your idol; we also burned 
the idols of our fathers, that we might 
warm ourselves at a fire, and put 
heat into our blood, and be ready for 
the next stage of the journey. 

Now the merit by which Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has attracted attention is not 
the merit by which a new force reveals 
itself. It is not a new revelation of 
beauty; it is the tribute to an already 
worshipped beauty by which a delicate 
and sensitive nature, too reverent to 
be a lover, proclaims the platonic limi- 
tations of his affection. 

The problem of Mr. Stephen Phillips 
lies in the answer to two questions: 
what constitutes original poetry? and, 
what constitutes dramatic poetry? It 
is to the bar of these two questions that 
we propose to summon Mr. Phillips. 

First, let us state the case for the de- 
fence. Turning to the press-notices at 
the end of Mr. Phillips’s various vol- 
umes, we learn that, to the “Daily 
Chronicle,” “Christ in Hades” “has the 
Sophoclean simplicity so full of subtle 
suggestion, and the Lucretian solemnity 
so full of sudden loveliness; and the 
result is Virgilian.” Mr. Churton Col- 
lins, in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” is sure 
that “it may be safely said that no 
poet has made his début with a volume 
which is at once of such extraordinary 
merit and so rich in promise’ as the 
“Poems.” The “Times” finds in it “the 
indefinable quality which makes for 
permanence;” the “Globe,” “an almost 
Shakespearian tenderness and beauty.” 
“Here is real poetic achievement—the 
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veritable gold of song,” cries the “Spec- 
tator;’ and “Literature” asserts that 
“no man in our generation, and few in 
any generation, have written better 
than this.” The famous names brought 
in for incidental comparison, on hardly 
less than termsof equality, are, not only, 
as we have seen, Shakespeare, Soph- 
ocles, Lucretius and Virgil, but also 
Dante, Milton, Landor and Rossetti. Of 
“Paolo and Francesca” we are told by 
Mr. William Archer in the “Daily 
Chronicle” that here “Mr. Phillips has 
achieved the impossible. Sardou could 
not have ordered the action more skil- 
fully, Tennyson could not have clothed 
the passion in words of purer loveli- 
ness.” In the “Morning Post” Mr. 
Owen Seaman tells us that “Mr. Phil- 
lips has written a great dramatic poem 
which happens also to,be a great poetic 
drama. We are justified in speaking 
of Mr. Phillips’s achievement as some- 
thing without parallel in our age.” Mr. 
Churton Collins, in the “Saturday Re- 
view,” says that, “magnificent as was 
the promise of” the earlier poems, he 
“was not prepared for such an 
achievement as the present work.” He 
finds that “it unquestionably places Mr. 
Phillips in the first rank of modern dra- 
matists and of modern poetry. It does 
more, it claims his kinship with the 
aristocrats of his art, with Sophocles 
‘and with Dante.” Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
in the “Nineteenth Century,” tells us 
that “‘to the rich poetical production of 
the nineteenth century it seems” to him 
“that Mr. Phillips has added that which 
was hitherto lacking—notwithstanding 
so many attempts made by famous men 
—namely, a poetical play of the highest 
quality, strictly designed for, and ex- 
pressly suited to, the stage.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, in the “World,” discovers 
in “Herod” “the elder Dumas speaking 
with the voice of Milton;” while the 
“Daily Graphic,” the “Globe” and the 
“Athenzeum,” as with one voice. an- 
nounce in it “an intensity which entitles 
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it to rank with the works of Webster 
and Chapman,” and assert that “its grim 
imagination and fantasy may be com- 
pared with that of Webster,” and that 
“it is not unworthy of the author of “The 
Duchess of Malfi.”. To the “Morning 
Leader” it is “splendidly opulent in con- 
ception; perfect in construction; far 
beyond all contemporary English effort 
in the aptitude of its verse to the sub- 
ject and to the stage.” Of “Ulysses” 
we have no press-notices at hand, but 
we see from an advertisement in the 
“Westminster Gazette,” entitled “Is 
modern poetry read?’, that one London 
bookseller is said to have ordered three 
times as many copies as he “would 
have taken of a new poem by Tenny- 
son, four times as many as for one by 
Swinburne, six times as many as for 
one by Browning.” Let this end the 
case for the defence. 

Poetry is an act of creation which 
the poet shares with none other among 
God’s creatures. Poetical feeling is a 
sensibility which the poet may share 
with the green-grocer walking arm-in- 
arm with his wife, in Hyde Park, at 
twilight on Sunday. To express poeti- 
cal feeling in verse is not to make po- 
etry. Poetical feeling can be’ rendered 
with varying success; it can be trained, 
improved, made the most of; poetry ex- 
ists. But as there is nothing that has 
not been finely done that cannot be 
taumely copied, so in poetry we have 
continually before us copies or para- 
phrases which are often more success- 
ful in their appeal to the public than 
the originals which have inspired them. 
And, as all but the best judges in paint- 
ing can be imposed upon by a finely- 
executed copy of a masterpiece, so in 
poetry all but the best judges are often 
imposed upon by work done conscien- 
tiously and tastefully after good mod- 
els. We can imagine the reader of Mr. 
Phillips’s “Poems” pausing before a 
line or a passage, and saying, That has 
almost the ring of Landor. Another 
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reader will go a step further, and say, 
It follows Landor so closely that it is 
as good as Landor. The third reader 
will content himself with saying, It is 
as good as Landor. And as he says it, 
you will not suspect what really lies at 
the root of the compliment; you will 
imagine to yourself something different 
from Landor, but as good as Landor in 
a different way. 

Now Mr. Phillips’s poetry is of the 
kind that seems, when we hear it for 
the first time, to be vaguely familiar. 
We cannot remember where we have 
heard it; we cannot remember if we 
have heard it just as it is, or if it mere- 
ly recalls something else. But we are 
at once disposed to say, It is poetry, 
because it reminds us of other poetry 
that we have read. There is a pro- 
found sense in which all poetry is alike; 
in which Villon may be recognized by 
his inner likeness, as well as by his 
outer unlikeness, to Homer, while 
Scott shall be discredited by his outer 
likeness, as well as by his inner unlike- 
ness, to Homer. But the poetry that 
is at once recognized by its resem- 
blance to other poetry must always be 
second-rate work, because it is work 
done at second-hand, work which has 
come into the world a foundling, and 
has had to adopt another man’s house 
for its maintenance. 

The most conspicuous influence on 
Mr. Stephen Phillips in his “Poems” is 
Tennyson, and not the mature Tenny- 
son, but the Tennyson of “none,” 
Tennyson at twenty-three. Take these 
lines, which represent the low average, 
hardly that. of “C®none,” and read 
them carefully, weighing all their ca- 
dences :— 


O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

Hath he not sworn his love a thousand 
times, 

In this green valley, under this green 
hill, 

Ev’n on this hand, and sitting on this 
stone? 


Mr. Stephen Phillips. 


Seal’d it with kisses? water’d it with 
tears? 

O happy tears, and how unlike to these! 

O happy Heaven, how canst thou see 
my face? 

O happy earth, how canst thou bear 
my weight? 

O death, death, death, thou ever-fioat- 
ing cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on 
earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to 
live: 

I pray thee, pass before my light of 
life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may 
die. 

Thou weighest heavy on the heart 
within, 

Weigh heavy on my eyelids: let me die. 


this 


Now read carefully these lines from 
“Marpessa,” and weigh every cadence, 
comparing it with the cadences of Ten- 
nyson :— 


I should expect thee by the Western 
bay, 

Faded, not sure of thee, with desperate 
smiles, 

And pitiful devices of my dress 

Or fashion of my hair: thou wouldst 
grow kind; 

Most bitter to a woman that was loved. 

I must ensnare thee to my arms, and 
touch 

Thy pity, to but hold thee to my heart. 

But if I live with Idas, then we two 

On the low earth shall prosper hand 
in hand 

In odors of the open field, and live 

In peaceful noises of the farm, and 
watch x 

The pastoral fields burned by the set- 
ting sun. 

And he shall give me passionate chil- 
dren, not 

Some radiant god that will despise me 
quite, 

But clambering limbs and little hearts 
that err. 


Rut for the awkward line ending 
with the word “quite,” it would be pos- 
sible to read out these two passages 
and to puzzle the hearer as to which 
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was Tennyson and which Mr. Phillips. 
It may be said that we are paying Mr. 
Phillips a high compliment by saying 
that his verse might be mistaken for 
the verse of Tennyson. Is it, after all, 
a compliment? Would it be a true 
compliment if we were able to quote 
from Mr. Phillips lines resembling 
these lines, which we take from one of 
the finer parts of “C2none?” 


Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth- 
swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like 
fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies: and a wind arose. 


That is still Tennyson at twenty-three, 
a luscious and luxuriant Tennyson. But 
take him ten years later; take the con- 
cluding lines of “‘Ulysses:’’— 


We are not now that strength which in 
old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which 
we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and _ fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield. 


Even if, anywhere in Mr. Phillips’s 
work, we could find lines of that calibre 
exactly, so that they could be mistaken 
for those lines, would it be possible to 
commend Mr. Phillips for any much 
greater achievement, because he had 
been able to do over again what Tenny- 
son did well, than because he had been 
able to do over again what Tennyson 
did only moderately well? That is 
not the question. The question is, has 
this new poet killed the dragon of a 
literary tradition? has he brought the 
new life of a personal energy? 

Poetry, we have said, is an act of 
creation; poetical feeling is a form of 
sensibility. Now in all Mr. Phillips’s 
verse we find poetical feeling; never 
the instant, inevitable, unmistakable 
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thrill and onslaught of poetry. When 


Dante writes :— 
Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona; 
when Shakespeare writes:— 


O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so 
sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee,—would 
thou hadst ne’er been born! 


when Coleridge writes:— 


She, she herself, and only she 
Shone through her body visibly; 


when Blake writes:— 


When the stars threw down their 
spears, 

And watered Heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


we are convinced at once, we accept 
without question; there is nothing to 
argue about. A flower has come up 
out of the soil of the earth; it has all 
the age of the earth in its roots, and the 
novelty of the instant in its fragrant 
life. Turn to Mr. Phillips, and to an 
admired passage :— 


So bare her soul that Beauty like a 
lance 

Pierced her, and odor full of arrows 
was. 


One hesitates; one says, is that really 
good, or only apparently good? There 
is something in the idea, but has the 
idea found its “minutely appropriate 
words?” Change a word or two, turn 
it into prose, say it without inversion: 
“Her soul was so naked that Beauty 
pierced her like a spear, and odor was 
full of arrows to her.” Is not that, in 
prose, finer than it was in verse? The 
verse,in Mr. Phillips, reaches a high gen- 
eral level, but never the absolute. Now 
a high general level, without the abso- 
lute, means infinitely less than a general 
level, imperfect either in substance or 
in workmanship, with here and there 
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the absolute. It is the difference be- 
tween the “bounding line” of life and 
the more or less discernible outline of 
a shadow. In real poems, slight or 
brief though they may be, we have the 
single imaginative act; something has 
been done which has never been done 
before, and which will never be done 
again. Until that has been done it is 
of slight interest to consider how many 
other excellent qualities a work may 
contain, Mr. Phillips has laid the pa- 
per, the sticks, and the coais neatly in 
the grate, where they remain, in un- 
disturbed order, awaiting the flame 
that never wakens them into light or 
heat. 

But we have as yet considered only 
one of the two questions we proposed 
to ourselves, the question: what consti- 
tutes criginal poetry? A second ques- 
tion remains: what constitutes dra- 
matic poetry? 

The essential! thing in drama is that 
the drama should be based upon char- 
acter, that the action should be made 
by the characters. Every speech which 
is not a new revelation of character 
is an intrusive speech, whatever irrele- 
vant merit it may have as verse. In 
the poetic drama it is impossible to 
disentangle poetry from character, or 
character from poetry. If the two are 
not one, neither is satisfactorily pres- 
Coleridge jots down, in one of 
his priceless notes: “Item, that dra- 
matic poetry must be poetry hid in 
thought and passion—not thought or 
passion disguised in the dress of po- 
etry.” In the poetic drama every line 
of verse must come out of the heart of 
the man or woman who speaks it, and 
as straight from the heart as if it were 
in prose. Verse throws off none of the 
responsibilities of the playwright, but 
rather adds to them, though with its 
compensations. Even a _ prose 


ent. 


owh 


speech on the stage is not a precise ver- 
bal imitation of the words which people 
would probably use under given cir- 
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cumstances. It is permitted to the 
dramatist, by the very convention 
which makes drama, to express what 
his characters would like to express, in 
a more precise and a more profound 
way than that in which they would ex- 
press themselves if they were real peo- 
ple. He must do so within the limits 
of plausibility; that is part of his art 
as a dramatist. But he must do so, or 
he will not convey to his audience what 
the imperfect stammerings of ordinary 
conversation convey to those who know 
already what to read into the words 
and how to interpret the pauses and 
the gestures. 

In the poetic drama, which, by the 
mere fact of the language in which it 
is written, takes us still further from 
the external realities of ordinary con- 
versation, speech may be, indeed, must 
be, still further lifted, its meaning still 
further deepened. All speech is an 
attempt, an admittedly imperfect at- 
tempt, to express the mind’s conception 
of itself, of the universe, and of its re- 
lation to the universe. The best words 
that have yet been invented go only a 
little way into that mysterious inner 
world, of which the outer world is but 
a shadow. Who can say that the first 
words which come to my lips when I 
am trying to tell some intimate secret 
of myself, a secret which I have only 
half understood, are nearer to the in- 
nermost meaning of that secret than 
the carefully chosen, and, in some 
strange way, illuminated words by 
which, if I am a poet, I can hint at 
what no human tongue can wholly tell? 
When we talk with one another, in any 
grave moment, we are like children 
who talk loudly in the dark to give 
themselves courage. We speak out of 
the midst of an enveloping darkness; 
we understand only a part of what we 
are saying, and only partly why we are 
saying it. The words are most often 
false to their real meaning; they are 


nothing. To imitate them precisely 
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would be to come no nearer to your 
heart who hear and to mine who speak 
them. The dramatist must bring 
speech nearer to that obscure thing of 
which speech is but a suggestion; the 
poetic dramatist, who speaks in a finer, 
more expressive, and therefore truer, 
language, may come much nearer to 
the truth, to the real meaning of words, 
than the dramatist Who writes in prose 
can ever come. 

Speech, then, in the poetic drama, is 
not the imitation of ordinary conversa- 
tion, it is not the mere turning of ordi- 
nary conversation into verse; it is a 
beautiful and expressive saying aloud 
of what people have only thought, or 
meant, or felt, without being able to 
put those thoughts, or intentions, or 
emotions, into words. It comes nearer 
to humanity as it goes further from a 
merely literal turning into verse of a 
speaker’s failure to express himself. It 
must carry always the illusion of words 
actually spoken; it must seem to us as 
if such and such a person of the drama 
might have said just those words if 
poetry had really been his native lan- 
guage, as it might be the language na- 
tive to his soul; we must be tricked and 
led into believing some more subtle 
truth than that which our ears hear 
and our eyes see. But let us remem- 
ber at what distance we are from the 
market-place. 

Now in all Mr. Phillips’s plays the 
action is conceived first, the characters 
are fitted into it afterwards, and the 
verse is embroidered upon a stiff and 
empty canvas, with a merely decorative 
intention. Mr. Phillips has attempted, 
to some extent, to copy the form of the 
Greek, rather than of the Elizabethan 
play, to follow Sophocles rather than 
Shakespeare. The attempt is interest- 
ing; it might have resulted in the cre- 
ation of a new and wholly modern 
thing. The only dramatist since Soph- 
ocles in whom the essential qualities 
of Sophocles, as a dramatist, are to be 
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seen, is Ibsen. Ibsen has invented for 
himself a form which seems to us ab- 
solutely new, and, above all things, 
modern. It is new, it is modern, but 
it is new and modern in a fine sense 
because it goes back to the moment 
when the drama was most faultlessly 
conceived and developed, and finds 
there, not a thing to copy, but a prin- 
ciple of life, to which its own principle 
of life corresponds. Mr. Phillips has 
tried to copy an outline, but the out- 
line, drawn, as it is, with skill, remains 
empty, is neither filled nor finished, 
and, at the best, remains academic, not 
vital, the outline of Bouguereau, not of 
Ingres or of Degas, in whom a similar 
purity of drawing achieves such differ- 
ent ends. 

Mr. Phillips has written for the stage 
with a certain kind of success, and he 
has been praised, as we have seen, for 
having “written a great dramatic poem 
which happens also to be a great poetic 
drama.” But this praise loses sight of 
the difference which exists between 
what is dramatic and what is theoreti- 
cally effective. in “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” in “Herod,” and in “Ulysses,” 
there are many scenes which, taken 
in themselves, are theatrically effective; 
and it is through this quality, which is 
the quality most prized on the modern 
English stage, that these plays have 
found their way to Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre and to St. James’s. But take any 
one of these scenes, consider it in rela- 
tion to the play as a whole, think of it 
as a revelation of the character of each 
person who takes part in it, examine its 
probability as a natural human action, 
and you will find that the people do, 
not what they would be most likely to 
do, but what the author wishes them 
to do, and that they say, not what they 
would be most likely to say, but what 
the author thinks it would be conveni- 
ent or impressive for them to say. 

What Mr. Phillips lacks is sincerity; 
and without sincerity there can be no 
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art, though art has not yet begun 
when sincerity has finished laying the 
foundations. One is not sincere by 
wishing to be so, any more than one is 
wise or fortunate. Infinite skill goes 
to the making of sincerity. Mr. Phil- 
lips, who has so much skill, devotes it 
all to producing effects by means of 
action, and to describing those effects 
by means of verse. Paolo and Fran- 
cesca say gracious things to one an- 
other, gracious idyllic things, which one 
hears the poet prompting them to say; 
but they always say things, they do 
not speak straight out. Nothing that 
is said by Herod might not as well be 
said by Mariamne; nothing that is said 
by either Mariamne or Herod might 
not better be said by a third person. 
When Calypso and Ulysses talk for the 
last time on the island, we feel neither 
the goddess nor the hero; but the obvi- 
ous thought, the expected emotion, is 
always exact to its minute. The char- 
acters of a great dramatist seem to 
break away from their creator; having 
set them in motion, he is not responsi- 
ble for the course they take; he is the 
automaton, not they. But Mr. Phil- 
lips’s characters do not decorate his 
stage, on which they profess to live and 
move and have their being. They pass, 
and the scenery is changed, and they 
pass again, or others like them pass; 
and they have said graceful verse, with 
literary intentions, and they have com- 
mitted violent actions with theatrical 
intentions; and nothing that they have 
done has moved us, and nothing that 
they have said has moved us; and we 
can always discuss the acting and the 
staging. 

The characters of a great drama are 
not limited for their existence to the 
three hours during which they move 
before our eyes on the other side of a 
luminous gulf. Their first words seem 
to echo back into a past in which they 
have already lived intensely; when they 
have left the stage at the end of the 
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play, they have all eternity before them 


in which to go on living. The first 
words of Cleopatra to Antony, 


If it be love indeed, tell me how much, 


have told us already, before she begins 
to live her passionate, luxurious and 
treacherous life before us, all that 
Shakespeare intends us to know of her 
secret. When she says proudly, at the 
moment of death, 


I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life, 


she is accepting her rank among the 
immortal forces. The mind cannot 
limit her to the frame of five acts;- the 
five acts have existed in order to set 
her forever outside them. ' 

This, then, is the effect of great 
drama; we might say, of all genuine 
drama. With the end of “Ulysses” the 
mask is over; of “Herod,” the melo- 
drama; of “Paolo and Francesca,” the 
idyl. The three plays, with their 
slight differences of method, their 
slightly varying merit, are identical in 
effect, if we look closely enough into 
them. “Paolo and Francesca,” which 
seems at first sight to be more nearly a 
work of art than “Ulysses,” because it 
has nothing quite so bad as the pro- 
logue in heaven, and because it has a 
certain neatness of movement, a cer- 
tain prettiness of verse, has the same 
essential insincerity, with an even more 
faulty human logic. “Ulysses” is 
frankly a spectacle; “Herod” is almost 
frankly a melodrama; but “Paolo and 
Francesca,” in which so much that is 
melodramatic is woven so softly into 
so much that is spectacular, comes to 
us as if in disguise, plausibly, begging 
a welcome. What remains with us, 
when the three are over? First, the 


tumult and glitter of the spectacle; 
next, the qualities of the acting; lastly, 
a few separate lines, not essential to 
the play as a whole, or to the revela- 
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tion of any one of the characters, but 
interesting in themselves for their idea 
or for their expression. The canvas is 
stretched and threadbare, the pattern 
indistinct; here and there a color as- 
serts itself, coming self-consciously out 
of the pattern. 

We have now examined Mr. Phillips’s 
work from the point of view of poetry, 
and from the point of view of drama; 
we have indicated why it seems to us 
that this work is neither original as 
poetry nor genuine as drama. We have 
indicated why the poetry has been 
praised by the critics; it remains to 
consider why the drama has been ac- 
cepted by the public. 

First of all, the public wants, or has 
been trained to want, spectacle at the 
theatre; and Mr. Phillips provides them 
with spectacle, on which they can re- 
pose their eyes without troubling their 
minds by any further considerations. 
An enthusiastic admirer of “Ulysses,” 
advising a friend to go and see the 
most beautiful play he had ever seen, 
and being answered, “But I have read 
the play, and do not care for it,” ex- 
claimed with conviction, “Oh, you 
won’t hear the words!” Yet there are 
those who wish to hear the words, and 
to whom the words seem full of beauty. 
These are the people into whose hands 
modern education has put all the great 
books of the world, all the treasures 
of all the arts, and whom it has not 
taught to discriminate between what is 
good and what is second-rate. Igno- 
rance has its felicities; the peasant who 
has read nothing but his Bible has at 
least not been trained in the wrong di- 
rection. But there is one thing more 
fatal than most other things in the 
world; the education which gives facts 
without reasons, opinions without 


thoughts, mental results without the 
long meditation through which they 
should have come into the mind. There 
is something which education, as we 
see it in our time, violently and igno- 
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rantly at work upon ignorance, can do; 
it can persuade the public that the mid- 
dle class in literature is a fine form of 
intellectual democracy; it can change 
the patterns of our wall-papers into less 
aggressive patterns; it can exclude the 
antimacassar from the back of the 
chair on which we rest our head, and 
the mental image of the antimacassar 
from the head which rests on the back 
of the chair. But the change in the 
furniture, the vague consciousness that 
a certain piece of furniture is ugly or 
unseemly, has not turned an inartistic 
mind into an artistic mind; it has mere- 
ly changed the model on the blackboard 
for a slightly better model. The taste 
for melodrama stark naked has faded 
a little in the public favor; we must 
have our melodrama clothed, and 
clothed elegantly. The verse which 
seemed good enough for poetical plays 
ten years ago is not good enough for 
usany longer; we were in the “third 
standard” then, we are in the “fourth 
standard” now. 

In the “Cornhill Magazine” for 
March Mr. Yeats has pointed out with 
unquestionable truth, that 


what we call popular poetry never came 
from the people at all. Longfellow, 
and Campbell, and Mrs. Hemans, and 
Macaulay in his Lays, and Scott in his 
longer poems, are the poets of the mid- 
dle class, of people who have unlearned 
the unwritten tradition which binds the 
unlettered, so long as they are masters 
of themselves, to the beginning of time 
and to the foundation of the world, 
and who have not learned the written 
tradition which has been established 
upon the unwritten. 

“There is only one kind of poetry,” 
he reminds us; “for fhe poetry of the 
coteries, which presupposes the written 
tradition, does not differ in kind from 
the true poetry of the people, which 
presupposes the unwritten tradition.” 


We live in a time when the middle 
class rules, and will have its say, even 
in art. The judgments of the crowd 
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are accepted by the crowd; there are, 
alas, no longer tyrants. No man any 
longer admits that he is ignorant of 
anything; the gentleman who has made 
his money in South Africa talks art 
with the gentleman who has made his 
money on the Stock Exchange. Once 
he was content to buy; now he must 
criticize as well. The gambler from 
abroad takes the opinion of the gam- 
bler at home; between them they make 
opinion for their fellows. And they 
will have their popular poetry, their 
popular drama. They, and the shop- 
keeper and the young man brought up 
at the board-school, form a solid pha- 
lanx. They hold together, they thrust 
in the same direction. The theatres 
exist for them; they have made the 
theatres what they are. They will 
pay their money for nothing on which 
money has not been squandered. <A 
poetical play must not be given unless 
it can be mounted at a cost of at least 
2,0001.; so much money cannot be 
risked unless there is a probability that 
The Quarterly Review. 


ART AND 


Art has been called. until we are all 
perhaps a little wearied of the phrase, 
the handmaiden of religion. Permit 
me for a short time to consider the rela- 
tionship from the other point of view, 
to consider religion—I will not say as 
the handmaiden of art, but from the 
point of view of the service it renders 
incidentally to art; to consider how far 
in the greatest period of European art 
the Church has furthered the love of 
ideal beauty,and how far it has,if at all, 
checked the expression of thatlove. Cer- 
tainly the Church has always kept on 
better terms with art than with sci- 
ence, and this, I suppose, because art 
has concerned itself either with im- 
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the play will draw the crowd; is it not 
inevitable that the taste of the crowd 
should be consulted humbly, should be 
followed blindly? Commercialism rules 
the theatre, as it rules elsewhere than 
in the theatre. It is all a simple business 
matter, a question of demand and sup- 
ply. A particular kind of article is in 
demand at the theatre; who will meet 
that demand? Mr. Phillips comes for- 
ward with plays which seem to have 
been made expressly fur the purpose. 
Their defects help them hardly more 
than their merits. They have just 
enough poetical feeling, just. enough 
action, just enough spectacle; they give 
to the middle-class mind the illusion 
of an art “dealing greatly with great 
passions;” they give to that mind the 
illusion of being for once in touch with 
an art dealing greatly with great pas- 
sions. They rouse no disquieting re- 
flections; they challenge no accepted be- 
liefs. They seem to make the art of 
the drama easy, and to reduce poetry 
at last to the general level. 


RELIGION. 


mediate visual facts about which no 
ground of dispute could arise, or else 
with the presentment of an _ ideal 
world, the main lines of which she has 
been only too glad to receive from the 
teaching of the Church, whereas sci- 
ence has at various times set up a 
rival system of truth which could not 
fail to conflict with established dogma. 

Personally I am convinced that art 
only attains its full development when 
it sets before itself the aim of present- 
ing an ideal world, not merely repeat- 
ing an actual, With the painting of 
turnips and saucepans, an _ excellent 
thing in its way, the Chureh is not 
likely to have much to say one way or 
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another; but to the presentment of an 
ideal world she cannot altogether re- 
main indifferent. She undoubtedly 
has need of the artist to embody her 
conceptions of the ideal truth in sensi- 
ble form; but what interests us in our 
present inquiry is that that need gives 
the artist his great opportunity. In 
architecture this requires no proof; in 
all ages and all countries it is to relig- 
ious architecture that we naturally 
turn to discover what were a nation’s 
ideas and aspirations. But in painting, 
too, it is the same. To begin with 
one comparatively low consideration. 
The demand for such visible present- 
ment of an ideal world made the ar- 
tist’s a genuine, honest profession, a 
straightforward, well-organized trade. 
He supplied a real want, and care was 
taken by the guild organization that 
he supplied it honestly. We have 
changed all that. There is no real 
want to be met now, or, to be more ac- 
curate, the real demand is out of all 
proportion smaller than the supply, and 
it must be remembered that even this 
demand is very rarely due to a want of, 
a desire for, beauty, but rather to a 
hundred social necessities and conven- 
tions. One must have pictures for 
one’s walls, especially if one is a den- 
tist furnishing a consulting-room. But 
I need not enlarge on the painful con- 
dition of modern art as compared with 
that of the later Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance; suffice it to say that the 
modern artist paints for the exhibitions 
—that is for the public, not for patrons; 
and even for the public not to possess, 
but to stare at his work for a few idle 
and distracted moments; and of all 
patrons at the period we are consider- 
ing, the Church was the most constant 
and the most efficient in directing the 
artist’s labors. The Church instead of 
the exrhihition!. What a difference for 
the artist is implied there! A definite 


space to fill and to beautify, a particu- 
lar illumination which would never be 
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materially altered; above all, a mood 
in his spectators of reverie and re- 
cucillement, a mood receptive of severer 
and more grandiose harmonies, of 
beauties that lie hidden and await a 
more patient eye and less preoeé¢upied 
brain to reveal themselves. 

But all these advantages were merely 
accessory to the one supreme ad- 
vantage that the Church did not 
merely ask beauty of the artist in 
the abstract, it demanded the expres- 
sion of certain definite ideal concep- 
tions. It gave him a subject for his 
art; it restricted his choice of subjects; 
it confined his imagination within 
clearly marked limits. To minds that 
have accepted the modern conventional 
phrases about liberty and originality, 
these sound but dubious advantages; 
they were, nevertheless, immense. 
Great original geniuses, either by pow- 
er of will or by the bias of a strong and 
narrow temperament, may at all times 
be able to use complete liberty. Most 
men are stupefied by it. Their crea- 
tive faculties range impotently over the 
whole possible field of life. Whereas, 
if their imagination is forcibly arrested 
on a certain set of ideas, even a medi- 
ocre mind will strike out some personal 
and original conception. The waters 
which lay in stagnant marshes now 
flow between well-made embankments, 
and limitation becomes the source of 
power, the starting-point for originality 
and invention. You can see this in 
Italian art. Every one painted a Ma- 
donna and Child, and yet we feel, for 
that very reason, the personality of each 
artist—even the second and third-rate 
men—more clearly than we do now 
when every one paints just what 
strikes his fancy. 

So much for limitation in the ab- 
stract; but when we consider what the 
subjects were to which the artist was 
limited, we see more clearly how ad- 
vantageous the particular demands the 
Church made on the artist were to him. 
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He was limited to the subjects of Chris- 
tian mythology—that is to say, every- 
thing he treated of was supposed to be, 
if not actually supernatural, at least 
super-normal. Every event he depict- 
ed, even of the life of a saint so recent- 
ly dead that he may have seen him, 
was supposed to have a significance 
deeper and profounder, and of a totally 
different order, to the events of com- 
mon life. But in the majority of sub- 
jects the idea to be presented was ac- 
tually that of supernatural, of divine 
beings. 

And here again the Church’s choice 
was singularly blessed for the artist, 
for the idea of divinity was intensely 
anthropomorphic. How much of the 
appeal of Egyptian and even Buddhist 
sucred art is lost to us by the fact that 
with them the idea of divinity was non- 
human and monstrous! A creature 
with a hundred arms or a dog’s head 
can only represent divinity to a limited 
number of people, who have been 
brought up from their youth to be ha- 
bituated to such a strange concept, 
while Apollo is still a notion which ap- 
peals to us zesthetically as divine. And 
Christianity growing up in the Intense- 
ly humanized milieu of Graeco-Roman 
thought was saved for the most part 
from the extravagance of Oriental fan- 
tasy. 

Now an anthropomorphic conception 
of the supernatural was of immense 
consequence to the artist. I think it 
is not too much to say that it is im- 
possible to the‘artist to understand the 
natural without reference to the super- 
natural. That it is impossible to give 
to the body its full expressiveness, to 
utilize all its characteristics without 
sublimating it. There remains in every 
part of nature something of primeval 
chaos, some crude disjecta membra im- 
perfectly informed by the idea, some 
contradictory irrational qualities, some- 
thing unintelligible and merely acci- 
dental. Now it has always been the 
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aim of the highest art to eliminate the 
accidental, to make every part cohere 
in a perfectly apprehended and clearly 
consistent unity. And to aim thus is 
to aim at the supernatural in the sense 
that tke work of art is more complete, 
more perfect, more inherently unified 
than nature. It is therefore all im- 
portant that the artist’s imagination 
should be riveted on the supernatural, 
but at the same time that he should 
conceive it as of the same kind as the 
natural, only more complete, the natu- 
ral carried to its furthest point. And 
this aim of the artistic imagination the 
Church gave. 

And yet more. For to our imperfect 
imaginations it is impossible to sub- 
sume all the varieties of nature in one 
single perfect type. The artist to 
stimulate his faculties to the full must 
have many supernatural types to 
which he can refer the infinitely vari- 
ous natures, both bodily and mental, of 
individual men. Those nations, like 
the Arabs, which have really kept the 
first commandment, have also kept the 
second, to the great detriment of their 
figurative art. Perhaps Protestant Eng- 
land may be counted among them. But 
the Church of the fifteenth century, in 
Italy, did not enforce the first com- 
mandment, and it therefore gave the 
artist what he needed, what was, for 
all purposes of the imagination at 
least, a polytheism. It gave him what 
was of an importance, not to be over- 
estimated, a divine woman, and it gave 
him in the saints a large and varied 
pantheon of demigods. I speak #s- 
thetically and not doctrinally, though 
any one who knows modern Italy will 
allow that to the mass of the people, 
especially in the South, such a distine- 
tion is not even now apparent. In il- 
lustration of this point I may perhaps 
be allowed to quote from a sermon 
which a friend of mine heard preached 
in a chureh in the village of Ravello, 
where is practised with great fervor 
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the cult of a comparatively obscure 
saint, St. Pantaleone: 


y’é ne son’ molti santi, fratelli miei, 

molti santi, magnifichi, gloriosi, potenti. 
V’é per esempio il Sant Antonio di Pa- 
dova, santo di gran’ valore, chi ajuta ai 
poveri, v’é il San Francesco d’ Assisi 
santo di vita esemplare e di grande 
carita, v’é il San Bernardino di Siena 
santo reverendissimo e molto facondi- 
oso, v’é il San Pietro di Rome santo 
celeberrimo e glorioso, v’é il San Gen- 
naro di Napoli, santo di gran reputa- 
zione e molto rinnommato,—ma il piu 
magnifico, il piu efficace, il piu potente, 
il santissimo di tutti i santi 6 il San 
Pantaleone di Ravello. 
After all perhaps a local saint is a bet- 
ter rallying point for municipal public 
spirit than the most gorgeously em- 
blazoned mayor. 

But to return to my subject. Chris- 
tian mythology then gave the artist 
a number of ideal types corresponding 
to almost all varieties of the human 
species at all ages and in all condi- 
tions. Where it failed him, as com- 
pared with the classic mythology it re- 
placed, was in its imperfect idealiza- 
tion of the forces of nature. It sup- 
plied him with no ideal concepts of 
the fruitful and life-giving earth, such 
as Demeter, or of the beneficent energy 
of the sun, such as Apollo. It isolated 
man’s moral nature more completely 
from its surroundings. It gave but 
little scope for the expression of pan- 
theistic conceptions, so that when, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 
men’s imaginations were fired by such 
ideas, as they were again so strikingly 
in the nineteenth century, the artists 
were forced to turn to Pagan mytholo- 
gy to find forms in which to express 
their deepest emotions, and Botticelli, 
religious as he was, and intensely 
Christian as he became, found for a 
time in the Lucretian conception of 
Venus the fittest formula for his pan- 
theistic notion of the universe. 

Nevertheless, the Italian genius, with 
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its inherited love of nature, and helped 
thereto by the teaching of its greatest 
saint, did find even in Christian 
mythology an outlet for its sense of 
the sympathy between humanity and 
the forces of nature. How much, one 
may see by their treatment of such sub- 
jects as St. Jerome in his lonely cave, 
as Mary Magdalene repentant and a 
solitary in desert places, or by Bellini’s 
supremely poetical treatment of the 
Agony in the Garden, where the twi- 
light landscape is almost more expres- 
sive of the supernatural moral tragedy 
than the figures themselves; or again 
in that most affecting Pietd by 
Buonconsigli, where the gray barred 
clouds on the steel-blue sky of dawn 
enforce the sentiment of more than 
mortal grief. 

And even granted this want in Chris- 
tian mythology as a complete expres- 
sion of the imaginative needs of man- 
kind, how much did it not give that 
Greek mythology had failed to give! 
Instead of the capricious, whimsical, 
and occasionally disreputable relations 
of the Olympian gods, Christianity 
made the central point of its whole 
system the idealization and perfection 
of the most appealing, the most pictu- 
resque, of human relationships, that 
of the Mother and her child. If artists 
had been confined to a single theme, no 
other one could have been chosen 
which was so inexhaustible, so rich in 
pictorial and imaginative possibilities, 
allowing, as it does, each artist to ex- 
press his own personal ideal of woman- 
ly beauty seen in a situation more cen- 
tral and fundamental than any other 
conceivable. Bellini repeated the sub- 
ject twenty times without ever repeat- 
ing himself. Each version was an 
entirely new and distinct ode to the 
divine Mother, his early ones tinged 
with a mysterious pathos, his latest 
filled with the pure joy of physical well- 
being. 


Or take again the Annunciation, 
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and consider it merely for its pictorial 
advanteges, for the stimulus it gave to 
the artist’s powers of decorative design, 
as well as for his command of expres- 
sive pose and feature. A woman, the 
most beautiful imaginable, is startled 
at her devotions by the sudden inrush 
of a being of superhuman magnificence. 
At once the artist sees in his two fig- 
ures the opportunity for a subtle bal- 
ance of line, for that polarity which 
enters more or less into all beautiful 
design, while anything like a too rigid 
symmetry is avoided by the contrast of 
mood, and therefore of gesture, and 
so of line, between the angel whose 
rapid flight is brought to its gentle 
close, and the sudden movement of sur- 
prise, the start of awakening from 
reverie to a reality of incredible. sig- 
nificance, which characterizes the Vir- 
gin’s movement. Here no powers the 
artist may have will be thrown away. 
The most elaborate and methodical 
technique, the finest chasing of gold 
patterns, and most translucent enamel- 
ling of colors, cannot go beyond the 
idea of the angel’s celestial splendor. 
And here let me digress a moment to 
point out a curious and, I think, signifi- 
cant contrast. The modern notion 
holds that “mere technique” is some- 
thing too mechanical, too base for the 
soaring flights of ideal imagination— 
that it smells of the workshop, is gross 
and material. In the fifteenth century 
you may almost pick out the intensely 
religious artists by the extraordinary 
perfection, the elaborate mechanism, 
and the methodical preparation of their 
technique. No splepdor of transparent 
or opalescent color patterned with bur- 
nished gold but would be appropriate 
to the idea of the angel. No observa- 


tion could be too intimate, no psycho- 
logical analysis too searching or too 
subtle, to express the conflicting emo- 
tions which would come and go on the 
Virgin’s face as she gradually appre- 
hended the divine message. 


Such a 
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subject becomes the starting-point for 
infinitely varied trains of thought, for 
endless invention on the artist’s part. 
Fra Angelico treated the subject again 
and again. He seems to have dwelt 
with peculiar delight, with something 
of a severe epicureanism, on the charm 
of Mary’s early life, on the freshness 
and sweetness of her secluded home. 
In one of his earliest pictures at Cor- 
tona, he builds for her a portico in the 
new classic style, for Fra Angelico was 
no reactionary in matters of taste, and 
all around he spreads flowery mead- 
ows. In this he shows how far he 
could go in sumptuous decoration and 
resplendent glow of color. He treats 
the Annunciation again in one of the 
frescoes at S. Marco, but in a simpler 
style, though with the same delight in 
suggesting a seductive simplicity and 
flowery austerity in her surroundings. 
But note the varied possibilities of the 
subject. Here the Virgin has not yet 
realized the meaning of the message. 
She gazes with a wrapt intensity of 
expression on the angel, with eyes fixed 
and features set as of one in a trance. 
If we turn to a third version of the 
story to be seen in one of the cells of 
S. Marco, we find that by choosing the 
scene a moment later Fra Angelico has 
created a totally new subject. Here 
the Virgin has understood the full 
meaning of the angel’s word, and yields 
herself with awful humility to the di- 
vine will. And how significant for 
this deeper and more intensely passion- 
ate moment is the changed position 
and attitude of the angel and the Ma- 
donna, how emphatic is the empty bare- 
ness of the setting. 

And here let me point out the im- 
mense advantage to art of having to 
treat of a comparatively small number 
of extremely well-known subjects. It 
is only when the artist can rely on the 
spectators having complete familiarity 
with the subject that he can proceed to 
the finer shades of expression. He 
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knows that the spectator will recognize 
the subject at once, will not ask why 
the figures are doing what they do, will 
not be troubled in his understanding by 
curiosity or surprise. Having seen 
hundreds of pictures of the same sub- 
ject before he will instantly look for 
those points in which this artist’s treat- 
ment differs from them; will accept 
readily the slightest accentuation of a 
particular idea in the pose or expres- 
sion; will, in fact, enjoy at once the 
essential artistic qualities of the work 
and not its accessories. The desire for 
novelty is indeed profoundly opposed 
to the acceptance of originality. It 
was by a like instinct that the Greek 
dramatists, instead of inventing new 
plots, treated again and again a few 
stories which all their audience knew 
by heart, and the effects of irony which 
they were able thus to rely on have 
their counterpart in the subtle shades 
of psychological expression which 
Italian artists introduced into the ren- 
derings of Christian mythology. 

I have considered so far subjects 
which demanded great imaginative in- 
sight and great powers of idealization. 
But Christian mythology provided 
others in which the most secularly 
minded artist might find his account. 
The Adoration of the Magi was an 
excuse for the display of all the splen- 
did chivalry of contemporary court life. 
The story of St. Nicholas of Bari pro- 
vided the painter of genre scenes with 
delightful episodes, and it became im- 
mensely popular about the year 1430 
for twenty years on; then, with an in- 
creased interest in landscape, Tobias 
and the Angel took its place; and the 
Church fortunately extended its toler- 
ant welcome to the expression of every 
kind of beauty; the anecdotal garrulity 
of a Gozzoli or a Carpaccio, the sensu- 
ous charm of a Filippo Lippi, the scien- 
tific curiosity of a Paolo Uccello, all 
took their place in a system which was 
wide enough to embrace every genuine 
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impulse towards the harmonious inter- 
pretation of life. Later on, with the 
Catholic reaction and the introduction 
of a Pharisaical notion of piety as a 
negation of life, and not as a passion- 
ate activity, ali this was changed, and 
Paolo Veronese was actually called to 
account by the Inquisition for giving 
to his religious pictures the sumptuous 
accessories of contemporary life. 

But I have not yet touched on what 
seems to me to have been the most 
striking effect on art of Christian my- 
thology. With its insistence on the moral 
and spiritual nature of man as opposed 
to the more physical view of Greek 
mythology, the Church forced the ar- 
tist to intensify his powers of expres- 
sion, to search out what in the human 
figure becomes indicative of spiritual 
states, of moods and emotions, and to 
develop to its highest point the lan- 
guage of gesture and facial expression, 
so that as compared to Greek painting 
which, so far as one can judge, was 
mainly lyrical, Christian art became, in 
its highest and most characteristic 
forms, a dramatic art. 

At the very origin of Italian art there 

arose two geniuses who at once dis- 
covered the possibilities of dramatic 
‘expression, and gave full effect to the 
beauties it implied—Giotto and 
Giovanni Pisano. To discuss their 
work would carry us too far. I need 
only remind you how Giotto, by the 
depth of his sympathy, by the width of 
his experience as a man of the world, 
and by his genial humor, was enabled 
at once to give visible external form 
“to those strongly marked moral and 
spiritual situations of which the Chris- 
tian myths gave numerous examples. 
Coming as he did so soon after St. 
Francis of Assisi, he embodied in the 
traditions of* Italian art the spirit of 
St. Francis’s teaching. 

It was indeed another of the many 
fortunate circumstances of Christian 
art in Italy that the artist accepted the 


new 
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Christian ideals as they were inter- 
preted by St. Francis and his immedi- 
ate followers. And the essence of St. 
Francis’s teaching was its humanity 
and its naturalism. It was he that 
made the love of beauty, and the love 
of natural things, of animals and birds, 
of sunlight and flowers, a prominent 
part of the Christian attitude, so that 
the Italian artist had not only a super- 
natural ideal to aim at, which implied, 
as I have said, that generalizing and 
idealizing faculty which is necessary to 
a great art, but it was what one may 
term a naturalistic and a human super- 
naturalism. St. Francis accentuated 
yet more that anthropomorphism which 
was already characteristic of the Chris- 
tian conception. If one studies Ital- 
ian art with a view to discover how the 
artists came to visualize their present- 
ments as they did, one finds that they 
generally had in their minds St. Bona- 
ventura’s version of the New Testa- 
ment history rather than the authorized 
version. In the Bible the relation of 
Mary to her son is given only in outline; 
in St. Bonaventura it becomes the cen- 
tre of gravity, as it were, of the whole 
story. And such it certainly was in 
Italian art with incalculable advan- 
tages in its increased appeal to the 
emotions of actual life. 

With the disillusionment and disaster 
that followed in the fourteenth century 
Italian art fell somewhat from the ele- 
vated humanity of Giotto’s creations. 
The monstrous, the fabulous and the 
crudely miraculous element of Chris- 
tian mythology again came into favor, 
and with it a lessening of the artist’s 
hold on life and nature. But with 
the opening of the fifteenth century 
there came a revival. And here we 
tind what at first sight seems a para- 
cox. It is among the revolutionaries, 
the enthusiasts for scientific principles 
and classical example, and _ not 
among the _ reactionaries and _ be- 
lated Gothic designers, that we find 
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once more a return to the serious dra- 
matic art of Giotto. It is to Masaccio 
and Donatello, not to Ghiberti and 
Spinello Aretino, that we must turn 
to tind an art expressive of spiritual 
situations. During the course of the 
fifteenth century, however, am increas- 
ing worldliness makes itself manifest 
in art; with Filippo Lippi the Madonna 
becomes the centre for a picturesque 
interior; with Ghirlandajo the  sub- 
jects of Bible history become the pegs 
on which to hang his brilliant portraits 
of patrons; with Gozzoli they are an 
excuse for fashionable display. 

Yet once again with Verrocchio the 
dramatic ideal asserts itself, bound up 
with a new conception of the possibili- 
ties of psychological expression due to 
the increased power of representation 
which art had gradualiy acquired. With 
Verrocchio’s pupil, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Christian dramatic art reached its 
culminating point, and nothing is 
instructive than his attitude 


more 
to Christian mythology. For Le- 
onardo was the first scientific 
sceptic, the first rationalist, the 


first to deny the possibility of miracles 
on the ground of the universality of 
natural law, and yet no artist of the 
time adhered more strictly to the 
Christian cycle of subjects, and none 
rendered with such penetrating insight 
their spiritual essence. No other 
Adoration of the Magi conveys as his 
does the sense of a revelation of light 
shining for the first time upon the 
thought-tormented features of antique 
wisdom; no other St. Jerome realizes as 
his an access of penitence, an agony 
of devotional yearning, and that with- 
out the slightest taint of sentimental 
insincerity. Other “Madonnas” may 
be more lovable and more humble, but 
no other impresses us as does this with 
the sense of having penetrated the veil 
of phenomena! life to the secret sources 
of all existence. Finally, no other ar- 
tist came within measurable distance 
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of an adequate representation of the 
Last Supper. This was, indeed one of 
the few subjects dictated by the 
Church which was really refractory to 
pictorial treatment. The mere problem 
of composing the thirteen figures, so 
that each should be seen, without un- 
due monotony. and yet with a sense of 
balance, was almost insoluble, and one 
after another the artists of the Renais- 
sance tried it and signally failed. But 
Leonardo succeeded, and the result, so 
far as can be judged by what remains, 
was the greatest dramatic composition 
of Christian Europe. Here each figure 
is a completely realized individual type, 
each reacts to the situation in a man- 
ner which accords perfectly with his 
personal character, while all are com- 
bined into a whole not only by a subtle 
rhythm of line, but by a gradation in 
dramatic intensity from the centre to 
the extremities. 

We see then that the sine qud non 
of a great religious art is not so much 
an intense actual conviction of the 
metaphysical truth of dogma as a con- 
viction of its imaginative appropriate- 
ness. We see that the Church could 
still stimulate and control the imagina- 
tion even of so revolutionary a thinker 
as Leonardo without insisting on dog- 
matic uniformity. And it is perhaps 
along these lines that the Church of 
to-day might once more supply what 
I am convinced is the greatest want of 
our civilization and our race, the want 
of an imaginative life to sanctify and 
ennoble the life of every day. 

It is true that religion has become 
purer than it was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and has been purged of much 
gross superstition, but like everything 
else it has become specialized; it is no 
longer conterminous with life and 
thought; it no longer is the central 
stimulus, the guide and moderator of 
the imaginative life of the people. And 
in the expression of such imaginative 
life as exists it cannot be said that the 
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Church of to-day sets a particularly 
noble example. I do not wish to di- 
gress into the much larger subject of 
the Church patronage of the present 
time, but I may say in passing that of 
all the degraded and commercial sub- 
stitutes for beauty which afflict mod- 
ern life, not the least revolting are the 
decorations with which some devoted 
people cover the walls of their 
churches. The cheap stencils of bad 
design which creep over the walls, the 
trumpery brass work for altar rails 
which can be bought at the stores, and, 
worst of all, the windows executed by 
our most celebrated firms, whose names 
carry conviction to the subscriber, and 
who will provide something almost in- 
distinguishable from the work of a real 
artist, but in fact absolutely dead or 
enlivened only by a pernicious senti- 
mentality—such things are neither edi- 
fying nor ennobling; it may be doubted 
whether they are more harmful to de- 
votion or to art. 

I am suggesting here a much larger 
work for the Church to undertake; but 
the first and most obvious thing, and 
one that should not be difficult, is that 
she should see that as a patron she is 
at least on a level with the best pri- 
vate patrons of the day; that she should 
lend no countenance, whatever the 
temptation to do so, to the dishonest 
counterfeits of commercial firms,—dis- 
honest not in intention but in effect, 
since they pretend to a beauty which 
no competent authority would allow 
them to possess. And let us remember 
that the choice is often between a pic- 
turesque or a vividly dramatic present- 
ment of ideal truth, and an absolute 
negation of the idealizing and imagina- 
tive faculty, a crass and dull-witted 
materialism, a crafty and unenlight- 
ened commercialism. And if the 
Church could again find forms for the 
expression of an imaginative view of 
even the trivial things of life, could 
make it once more related even by an 
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exoteric symbolism with the infinities 
which it implies, I for one, not only as 
an artist but as a man, should feel 
more hopeful for the future. It may 
be that it neither can nor ought to do 
this; obviously the claims of dogma 
rest on different grounds to those I 
have been considering. Eternal truths 
must not be distorted even to make life 
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beautiful once more; and if to clothe 
the abstract truth in exoteric symbols 
means to lose sight of the truth itself, 
then we must be content to go on in 
the sordid and revoltingly ugly sur- 
roundings which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the past hundred 
years of our civilization. 
Roger E. Fry. 


THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


8IR CARADOC CROSBY. 


The coroner came over from Ashby 
on the next day, and held the inquest 
in the big dining-room at Cathrigg 
Hall. 

The new Sir Caradoc Crosby, whom 
no one had seen for six months, and as 
to whose whereabouts every one had 
wondered, came in very pale, but with 
his head held high, looking unexpected- 
ly like both the dead father, lying in 
the library close by, and the dead 
brother who had been buried far away 
on the British border in India. 

He had seen his father come to the 
beckside, as he approached it himself 
on the opposite bank. 

Sir Caradoc had _ started violently, 
thrown out his hands, and cried out—a 
name— 

“Not mine—my brother’s—Quentin. 
I think his head was confused. I do 
not know if his foot slipped with the 
start, or if he fainted with the shock. 
He fell down the bank, and I ran to 
him—too late. I ran for help; but I 
feel sure all was over before I left 


him.” 
That was all there was to say and 
nobody asked any further questions. 
A verdict of “Death from accidental 
causes” was returned, and the Mars- 


dale blacksmith, the Ashby chemist, 
and the linendraper, the landlords of 
the Green Man and the Nag’s Head, 
and their compeers filed out again, cast- 
ing curious glances at the new baronet, 
and wondering where he had passed 
the last six months. 

“It be uncommon queer,” they mur- 
mured to each other. “Never saw’s 
feyther till he fell dead at’s feet—and 
parted wi’ curses on their tongues. 
Lord forgive em’ both!” 


“C’radoc’s a fine lad,” said an- 
other. 

“Nowt to compare wi’ Quentin. Eh, 
well, t’owd hall ‘ll come to t’ hammer. 


Young Crad winna ha’ brass enow to 
pay for funeral.” 

Edward Mason had made a hurried 
journey from London and had reached 
Cathrigg in the morning, and presently 
a telegram arrived to say that the two 
younger Miss Tremaddocks wished to 
be near their niece in her trouble and 
would come to the Ashby Hotel. 

“There are plenty of bedrooms, at 
any rate, here,” said Lady Crosby. 
“There’s no hotel at Ashby fit for them. 
They must come here. At least—’’ 

She suddenly paused and looked at 
Caradoc, who took no notice of her 
mute inquiry, not perceiving its drift. 

“Of course you wish the aunts to 
come, Crad?” said Ned. 
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“If mother thinks she ought to ask 
them,” he said indifferently. 

“That, Caradoc, I suppose, is for you 
to say,” said Lady Crosby gravely. 

“I? What!”—Caradoc started up, col- 
oring a deep red. “My father told me 
that he would disinherit me,” he said. 
“Perhaps Giles is master. Anyhow”— 
he drew himself up and, with a new 
kind of dignity in his voice, said: ““Any- 
how, our kind mother is the mistress.” 

Lady Crosby moved over to him and 
kissed him. She had always been 
kind, but perhaps she had never real- 
ized that her impulsive erring step- 
children gave her more love than it was 
in her to give them. 

“I don’t want the aunts,” said Viola 
quickly. 

“Nonsense, Vi,” said Mr. Quince. 
“Since Lady Crosby asks them, of 
course they must come. Their proposal 
to do so is very kind.” 

“They’re different,” said Viola. 

The situation was too complicated for 
business arrangements to be deferred. 

The first light thrown upon it was 
from Edward Mason, who produced a 
short will, which he said Quentin had 
drawn up and left in his charge when 
he went to India. 

“There’s never any knowing what 
may happen,” the grave-faced, straight- 
eyed young man had said. “I'll make 
Crad heir to all my worldly goods, and 
to any rights at my disposal. Things 
may happen—here or there.” 

If Quentin had survived his father 
only for a day this document would have 
been of even greater consequence. As 
it was, Crad found himself the inheri- 
tor of two guns, a dog, a few dozen 
books, of a dilapidated dog-cart, and 
of his brother’s good will. 

Sir Caradoc had, it appeared, made a 
will some two years before, when he 
had been told that his heart was not 
sound. He left all he had to his eldest 
son without restriction. He appointed 
his son, Quentin Crosby, and his step- 
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son, Edward Mason, joint guardians to 
their little half-brother, Giles, and to 
their half-sisters, Mabel and Mary. He 
made his present wife guardian of his 
daughter, Lucy Viola Crosby, and he 
charged the estate with a hundred a 
year for the young lady’s maintenance. 
He also left her a few things that had 
belonged to her own mother; also 
charged the estate with £300 for his son 
Caradoc—to give him a start in life. 

This will had never been cancelled, 
nor was there any other. 

The funeral was fixed for the ensu- 
ing Tuesday, and the difficult prepara- 
tious made for the long drive across the 
moor to Kirk-Marsby, to the rector of 
which place a letter was written, Ed- 
ward Mason undertaking to go over on 
the next day and make the proper ar- 
rangements. 

The long-dragging day was over at 
last, and Caradoc, whose young inex- 
perience in such matters had left him 
passive in the hands of his elders, could 
sit down with Edward in the “boys’ 
den,” as the little old, black-panelled 
smoking-room was called. Mr. Quince 
had gone back to Greenhead Howe, 
leaving Mrs. Penaluna to all the melan- 
choly but deeply interesting business 
transacted at such times by an old and 
trusted family servant. She and Law- 
son, the old cook and the butler, al- 
most the Caleb Balderstone of the 
establishment, talked over former ca- 
tastrophes, and planned how the honor 
of the household could be supported at 
the funeral. 

If the gentry reund came, or sent 
their carriages, how would the coach- 
men and footmen be entertained with 
suitable hospitality? Twelve carriages 
had followed the last baronet, and 
breakfast had been spread in the ser- 
yants’ hall before starting, and a cold 
collation in the dining-room for the 
gentlemen. 

“We've plate and we’ve china and 
table-linen to spare,” said Caleb, “but 
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we should run short in knives, and such 
as we have have been ground down 
twice. What can you do in that way, 
Mrs. Penaluna*’ 

While this important question was 
being discussed Edward Mason looked 
at the pale, silent Caradoc, and noted 
the change and development in his 
face, 

“Well, Crad,” he said, “now you 
might tell me what you have been 
about?” 

Crad started. 

“I told you in my letter,” he said. 

“Yes—well—I met Miss Elsworthy at 
Beachcombe, you know. She seemed 
a very nice girl.” 

“Yes,” said Crad inadequately, “she 
is.” 

It was very difficult to tell Edward, 
who knew why he had left home, that 
he was now in love with Elsie Els- 
worthy. Somehow it seemed almost 
insulting to her to speak of what must 
seem so crude and incredible. 

“I like it all,” he said. “I should 
have gone back. What better could I 
do?” 

“It’s rather difficult to say what any 
one is to do,” said Ned cautiously. “You 
know Quentin never expected to be 
able to live here.” 

“T suppose not. But I must—some- 
how, Ned. I hate to ask the mother to 
stay here, as if tuere was any doubt of 
her right; but of course everything is 
the same for all of us—if there’s any- 
thing for any of us.” 

“Well, Crad, you see, the mother has 
six hundred a year of her own. I have 
a few thousands independently from 
my father, as you know. If things 
come to the worst she must educate her 
children. She can’t do that and help 
on matters here, as I suppose she has 
It's better to speak out, 


done. 
it?” 
“Yes,” said Caradoc, as the home, of 
which he had been so unworthy, but 
which he had always taken for grant- 


isn’t, 
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ed, was analyzed into its constituent 
parts before his eyes. “She must have 
been very good,” he added, “for us 
never to think of what she did as if 
it were a present.” 

“I don’t suppose she thought of it so 
herself. But of course the little ones 
have the first claim upon her now. I 
suppose Viola will go to the Miss Tre- 
maddocks?” 

“Perhaps she will get married after 
all,” said Crad. “I don’t understand 
her affairs. Yes, I suppose it wouldn’t 
do for her to stay here—without the 
mother.” 

“I don’t think it would,” said Ed- 
ward. 

Caradoc leant his elbows on his knees 
and his head on his hands. 

“I suppose I could keep one farm, and 
work on it, and live like Uncle Quince,” 
he said. 

“Well, Crad, I don’t see that you're 
called upon to decide now. It will 
take a long time to get any clear notion 
of the state of affairs. You won’t find 
a purchaser for this place in a hurry, 
or a tenant either.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be curator of the 
Ashenhead Museum, and manager of 
Mr. Elsworthy’s business? I could 
drop the title.” 

“Wait, and make no plans,” said Ed- 
ward. “Of course my mother won’t 
move in any hurry. You'll know bet- 
ter what you wish in a month or so.” 

In truth Caradoc was too much 
stunned by the blows which had fallen 
upon him to know his own mind. He 
was knocked stupid, and was glad to 
hold his peace. He attended to each 
thing as it came before him, and was 
grave, kind, and considerate, but he 
could not think. 

Edward’s next interview was with 
his mother, who knew her own mind 
perfectly. 

“Caradoc will be able to do nothing 
for the children,” she said. “I propose 
to take a small house in some nice 
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place, where Giles for the present could 
go to a good day-school. I hope you 
both will agree to that plan.” 

“We could not dream of opposing it, 
mother. I think Crad would like not 
to break up the home here. But that’s 
impossible.” 

“I could not stay here—now,” said 
Lady Crosby. “I do not see how Crad 
can. And Vi, of course, will be taken 
by her aunts.” 

But this was not Viola’s view. In 
the dusk of the next evening, when the 
aunts were expected, she found herself 
alone with Edward by the hall fire. 

“Ned,” she said, “people always at- 
tend to you. I want to stay with mother 
and the children. My hundred a year 
would pay for me. And I will be good 
and useful, and help with the little 
ones, and do what mother tells me, I 
will indeed.” 

“But why don’t you want to live 
with your aunts, Vi?” 

“Don’t you see? They didn’t play 
fairon me. They would try and bring 
all that back. Biddums says that Crad 
and I couldn’t live here together, and 
that Uncle Quince wouldn’t want me. 


But why _ shouldn’t I stay’ with 
mother?” 
“Well, Viola, you must wait. I 


don’t see why not if you and she wish 
it. But hark, I hear the carriage. 
Now, you must look after your aunts 
properly.” 

“They'll be very angry with me,” 
said Viola, shrugging her shoulders as 
she moved towards the door, while, as 
Edward gave her brotherly advice, he 
felt what it would be to be no longer 
part of the same household with her, 
to miss her frank confidence, to come 
to her from outside. That was what 
the break up of Cathrigg meant for 
him. 

The reception of the two Miss Tre- 
maddocks had involved some labor, in 
which Biddums was glad to assist. 


These were her own “young ladies,” 
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her mistress, Sir Caradoc’s mother, had 
belonged to an earlier generation. But, 
after all, she had become a Crosby at 
heart, and she did not mean to display 
the nakedness of the land. To be sure, 
in the vast guest rooms prepared for 
them, the magnificent old four posters 
were one of black oak and the other of 
mahogany. The hangings were of fine 
old damask, Dresden candlesticks stood 
on the flounced dressing-tables; but 
Lady Crosby’s own hot-water can and 
bath were pressed into the service, and 
various renewable odds and ends, 
which had never been renewed, were 
supplemented by a general contribution 
from whoever could provide the best. 

Alethea and Laura were as nervous 
as their hosts. They had decided that 
Viola’s conduct was for the present.to 
be ignored, and they came with the 
full intention of seeing where their 
nephew and niece needed assistance. 
They were received in the full knowl- 
edge of their power to be thus helpful. 

Caradoc and Viola came forward, 
shy, and therefore grave and ceremoni- 
ous. They received their relations 
like a young king and queen. Lady 
Crosby met the aunts at the door of the 
morning-room, and every one was stiff, 
polite, and conscious of thoughts that 
must not be spoken. 

“Well,” said Laura, the next morn- 
ing, to her sister, “I don’t know if they 
keep any ghosts in this ghostly old 
house, but the wind howled and 
shrieked in my window like several 
banshees, and the wardrobe doors 
slowly and solemnly opened of them- 
selves after I was in bed, which is an 
odious trick in a piece of furniture.” 

Alethea said little. She was think- 
ing of the lovely bright sister Lucy who 
had come home in triumph to this 
gloomy pile, and had reigned there for 
so short a time. What had been her 
joys, how much had she suffered? Had 
she really cared enough for her Viking, 
as she and Alethea had called the 
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splendid young lover who had chosen 
her and won her? 

“Caradoc is nothing to compare to 
him,” thought Alethea. 

It was Sunday, the dull and silent 
Sunday between a death and a funeral. 
The two young men escorted the Miss 
Tremaddocks to the church through 
the cold spring air. 

The little church bell tinkled across 
the valley, the small congregation gath- 
ered in unusual numbers. The Cros- 
bys sat in a big square pew, with fusty 
red cloth cushions, close to the tiny 
chancel. ‘Thanks to Lady Crosby the 
fittings of the little humble church had 
- been made neat and clean; but to-day 
they were obscured by some yards of 
a cheap black material, which hung 
about the altar and the pulpit. There 
was a funeral hymn, sung nicely to the 
little harmonium, also Lady Crosby’s 
gift; but there was no reference to Sir 
Caradoc’s death in the sermon, which 
was hardly intelligible to the strangers 
from the broad accent of the preacher. 

On the other side of the church, with 
only the passage between, was an ob- 
long pew, cushionless and narrow, and 
here, facing each other, sat motionless 
through the service the recently be- 
reaved family of the Fletchers, the 
women with their crape veils down, 
and their white handkerchiefs in their 
hands. 

It would have been the height of in- 
decorum if a member of a mourning 
party had either stood or knelt on the 
Sunday after the funeral, though their 
presence was demanded as a matter of 
course. 

There sat the young widow, her beau- 
tiful face concealed by her veil, her 
tall figure motionless. 

Caradoc was vividly conscious of her 
presence, and knew instinctively that 
she was aware of his. He knew too 


that every one in the little church was 
thinking about him, and wondering 
where he had been. 
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Last Sunday, in warmer sunshine and 
balmier air, he had walked to church 
with Elsie and Mr. Elsworthy. Quince 
had escaped and turned up at the 
church door, and he had to take him 
back. How light a heart he had borne 
then! 

Had years, had seas rolled between 
him and that haven of peace? 

The reaction from violent feeling al- 
Ways made him passive. Instead of 
grieving consciously for his father and 
brother, instead of mourning over his 
gloomy prospects, instead, it seemed, 
of really feeling that he loved Elsie, 
that he was ashamed before Agnes, he 
thought of these facts, his mind de- 
scribed them in words to itself, and he 
pictured himself as others were regard- 
ing him. It was but a trait of his 
nature, and he suffered none the less. 
Underneath it all, below all these rush- 
ing, swaying impulses, these trivial 
fancies, he was conscious of a convic- 
tion, a determination that grew in 
strength. 

He did not know what he would do; 
but he thought that probably some one 
thing would prove possible and there- 
fore right. And when he knew what 
that right thing was, he meant to do it. 
He would not be driven by the wind 
and tossed by passions of regret, of 
love of land and home and custom, or 
by impatience of the anguish of famil- 
iar scenes. 

Whatever he did must be done on 
purpose. That was how he had to 
prove himself a man. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN THE MISTS. 


The news of Sir Caradoc Crosby’s 
sudden death reached the Elsworthy 
household by means of the county pa- 
per. Mr. Elsworthy saw it there at 
breakfast time, and then read it aloud 
without comment to his daughter and 
sister. “It is said,’ the paragraph ran, 
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“that the sudden sight of his son, Mr. 
Caradoc Crosby, who had been absent 
from home for some time, combined 
with grief at the recent death in action 
of his eldest son and heir, Captain 
Quentin Crosby, brought on the attack 
which ended fatally. No one was pres- 
ent but his son. He leaves a son and 
daughter by his first wife, Miss Lucy 
Tremaddock, and a son and two little 
girls by the present Lady Crosby. The 
present baronet, Sir Caradoc Crosby, 
was educated at the Northborough 
grammar-school, and is twenty-three 
years old.” 

“It is difficult to believe that these 
words speak of Charles Cross,” said 
Miss Sophia. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Elsworthy with a 
sigh, “that page is turned. But the 
months here restored the young man 
to health of mind and body. I believe 
it was a time of rest and growth for 
him—much needed.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie quietly, “the time 
here did him good.” 

She held in her hand a letter from 
Miss Treleven, telling the history of 
Viola’s flight and of her broken engage- 
ment. But what was that thing to 
this? 

Elsie looked across at a number of 
the Field, a book from the Free Li- 
brary, a2 volume of Sowerby’s “Botany” 
out of the museum, all of which were 
lying where “Mr, Cross” had left them, 
on a little table in the window. She 
heard Quince trot along the passage 
and whine at the bedroom door of the 
friend at whose heels he had enjoyed 
so many happy scampers. She knew 
that her father was missing his helpful 
assistant every hour. 

Sir Caradoc Crosby! The name sound- 
ed in her ears. She had learned to 


identify “Mr. Cross” with the “Crad” 
of whom Viola had talked, but this 
seemed quite different. 

About twelve o’clock her father came 
in with an open letter just received by 
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the second post, which he put into her 
hand in silence. 


“Dear Mr. Elsworthy”’—it ran—**You 
will perhaps have seen in the paper the 
announcement of my father’s sudden 
death. This must, of course, delay 
my return, as much business will fall 
on me. It makes no difference to the 
love and gratitude I owe you for six 
happy months. I do not know what 
is in store for any of us, but you will 
be the first person to whom I shall wish 
to make my prospects clear. If I 
have anything it is hers. 

“Your affectionate und grateful 
“Caradoc Crosby.” 


“It is a good and honorable letter,” 
said Mr, Elsworthy, “but it would ill 
become us to take advantage of it.” 

“Papa,” said Elsie, in what she 
meant to be an impartial tone, “I think 
he has always done—right. It was 
right not to tell you that he had spoken 
to me, when it would have tied your 
hands, and right to speak when—when 
his place was changed. And now— 
this—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “the lad 
has fine instincts. But now, Elsie, my 
girl, just listen to me. I believe he is 
face to face with ruin. From what I 
have heard he comes into nothing but 
debts and mortgages. What he can do 
I know not. And yet, such is the way 
of the world that I cannot let Sir Cara- 
doe Crosby, on the impulse of a few 
months acquaintance, come back and 
live in my house, and work in my shop, 
and engage himself to my daughter. 
He is only three-and-twenty—he has 
got his own record to retrieve, and the 
thing can’t be. You, too, are young, 
and, though I like the lad, I must give 
you the chance of forgetting him, even 
if he does not at once find it impossible 
to engage himself to you. I think it 
would be better for you both to forget 
each other; and, Elsie, I think it more 
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than possible that this six months will 
pass away from him, and that he will 
forget you.” 

“We'll leave it to him to remember,” 
said Elsie in a low voice; and as she 
felt her father’s eyes watching her, 
with ill-disguised distress she said, “I 
shall quite understand, papa. I shan’t 
mind—too much.” 

Perhaps it was part of the inheritance 
of the Elsworthy Quaker blood that 
they always spoke plainly to each other, 
and in serious moments with strict 
moderation. David kissed his girl, and 
went away with a heavy heart to an- 
swer her lover's letter. 

And Elsie? She sat quite still, feel- 
ing a little cold and shivering. There 
were bad times in store for her. But 
it never occurred to her to think that 
life could not be lived, nor the trouble 
endured. Patience and endurance were 
ingrain in her nature, and cultivated 
by her training. And, after all, Cara- 
doe loved her, and so far was true to 
her. When one is young nothing can 
seem impossible to love and truth. <A 
most tremendous interest had come 
into her quiet life, an interest that 
seemed to her worth all that it might 
cost her. 

The time to pay that cost had not 
yet come. She promised herself to be 
patient, she was really full of hope. 

“Father,” she said the next morning, 
“if L take great pains to be accurate, | 
think I can finish getting the catalogue 
of local birds ready for the printers. 
And I can write the rest of the little 
labels. See, like this.” 

She held a little slip of card towards 
him on which was daintily printed, 


Anthus Pratensis, The Meadow Pipit. 
Found in Ashenhead Meads, August 
18—. 


Caradoc had a particularly neat and 
legible style of printing, and Elsie had 
imitated his hand so skilfully that the 
difference could hardly be seen. 
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Poor Caradoc before the answer to 
his letter came, and after he had re- 
ceived it, was becoming more and more 
convinced that he had no prospects to 
offer to any young lady, no prospects 
for himself, no outlet from the cofl. He 
spent long hours in investigating the 
condition of the estate, and in getting 
all its burdens explained to him. If 
he sold everything he could not fully 
clear himself, and, let the crags and the 
torrents drag at his heart as they 
might, to keep his foothold among 
them was out of the question. There 
would be nothing to provide the hun- 
dred a year for Viola. What prospect 
was there for a worse than penniless 
baronet of twenty-three? 

David Elsworthy’s letter was kind, 
but said plainly that he did not wish 
to see his late assistant again at Ash- 
enhead at present. A stray young 
man was one thing, but all Sir Cara- 
doe Crosby’s reasons for wishing to be 
curator of Ashenhead Museum would 
be counted up, and nobody would trust 
the steadfastness of his intentions. The 
family had not an atom of interest in 
high places, and Caradoc had no such 
education as would fit him for any of 
the varied “appointments” of which 
people talk. 

Sell everything and live on one little 
corner of his property as a working 
farmer? 

“No,” said Mr. Quince to Edward 
Mason; “for Crad that means either 
drink or Widow Agnes, probably both.” 

Enlist--in the hope of making his 
way up to a commission? If Caradoc 
had ever been fit for so rough a school, 
he was not fit for it now. 

Emigrate? 

Quiet, home-staying ladies have often 
a great belief in the vague virtues of 
emigration. “Chances” seemed to the 
Miss Tremaddocks to be scattered free- 
ly about the world, and “land in the 
colonies” was surely always obtaina- 
ble, and always profitable. What else, 
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they said to each other, could Caradoc 
do? They were prepared to help him 
if he took this line, to advance money, 
or make a small allowance, if Caradoc 
showed himself capable of the neces- 
sary sacrifices and efforts, 

“I don’t think it would do,” said Ed- 
ward. But it was very hard to say 
what would do. 

Poor Caradoc was hardly placed. 
Young men of force of character and 
strength of purpose are always sup- 
posed to be able to strike out a line for 
themselves; but perhaps strong and 
forcible people do not often find them- 
selves at twenty-three in Caradoc’s 
situation. 

In these dark and silent days nobody 
could speak openly, but Viola was made 
to understand that she must go to her 
aunts, and some sort of assurance was 
made to her that nothing should be said 
about Mr. Winterton at present. And 
on the Monday evening the man of 
business from Northborough whispered 
mysteriously to the young baronet that, 
after to-morrow, he had a suggestion to 
make, a very fortunate chance in his 
opinion was likely to occur. A Limited 
Liability Company wanted to start a 
Hydro— 

“A what?’ interposed Caradoc. 

“A Hydropathic Establishment, fine 
air, good water, splendid scenery, new 
neighborhood to be opened up. Cath- 
rigg Hall might suit them, and Mars- 
dale might become a health resort. If 
the thing could be worked—” 

Caradoc turned round with his blue 
eyes blazing like his father’s. 

“Hydro be—” he began, then suddenly 
checked himself, and laughed an odd 
bitter little laugh. 

“I might offer myself as secretary to 
the Company,” he said. “Don’t they 


pay for titles on their bills in these 
days?” 

Well, all these considerations must 
be stuffed into the back of his mind 
until after to-morrow. 


Pounds, shil- 
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lings and pence! A coat to wear and 
bread to eat! These miserable consid- 
erations were robbing him of all the 
deep remorse, of all the natural grief 
to which these first days ought to have 
been dedicated! 

He had first to go and bury his fa- 
ther. Yes, and his brother too—his 
brother for whom he had no time to 
weep. The old home itself was going 
to its funeral. There had been much 
rain and storm, and the Keld and the 
Kettle roared through the valley, and 
the wind roared round Swarth Fell and 
Scunner Head in long woeful wails, as 
Sir Caradoc Crosby sat in the first fu- 
neral carriage with his step-mother, 
his sister, and little Giles, 

Viola did not speak, the widow mur- 
mured a few words occasionally to her 
little boy. On they drove through 
mist and rain, up the long slow ascent 
over Marsby Moor, joined as the roads 
cross from Ashby and Northborough 
by more than one neighboring gentle- 
man and farmer, for the Crosbys of 
Cathrigg had been “great folks” long 
before most of their neighbors came 
into the county at all. 

On they went till they reached Kirk- 
Marsby, a little yellow-gray stone-built 
town, with a great yellow-gray perpen- 
dicular church, as big as a cathedral, 
which crowned the hill-top. Up the 
churchyard they toiled and in at the 
great west door. Caradoc and Lady 
Crosby, Viola and Giles, Mr. Quince 
and Laura Tremaddock, Edward Mason 
and Alethea, and a long train of ser- 
vants and neighbors after them. 

The great church was magnificent in 
proportion, beautiful in outline; but 
shabby, gloomy, and unrestored, for it 
would have needed a national sub- 
scription to deal adequately with a 
building almost of national size. Cara- 
doc and Viola were almost as much 
dazed as their little brother as the ser- 
vice began, after which they passed 
out through the “Crosby Chapel,” 
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where costly damp-stained monuments 
of their forefathers looked down at 
them from the walls, the most conspic- 
uous being the first baronet in a Geor- 
gian uniform standing up against the 
south wall. The inscriptions were de- 
faced, the mouldings eracked; the 
whole building was cold and damp and 
vault-like. 

It was a relief to come _ out 
into the blowing winds and driving 
rain, and to look up at the gray clouds 
over-head in which the wind now and 
then tore great holes of blue, while the 
body of Sir Caradoc Crosby of Cathrigg 
Hall was lowered into the family vault, 
and the service proceeded, and the 
widow, as women in these days do, 
held her peace, and the children felt 
stupid, and dumb, and tearless. But 
Mr. Quince shed tears; perhaps he had 
not done so since the grave had opened 
for his mother, 

Then they all went over to the Cros- 
by Arms, where the length of the climb 
necessitated food and rest, so that no 
spread at Cathrigg had been needed. 
The servants were entertained below, 
and the ladies retired to a separate 
room, while the young Sir Caradoc 
found himself sitting at the head of a 
table in the best room, where, over the 
old-fashioned carved mantelpiece, might 
be seen the disagreeable-looking wolf’s 


The Sunday Magazine. 
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head and red cross which formed the 
family escutcheon. 

He heard his new title for the first 
time, and was spoken to kindly by 
neighbors who had come long distances 
to show respect perhaps to his ill for- 
tune, as much as to his long descent. 
Lesters from Oakby on the near West- 
moreland border, Rabys and Wayn- 
fletes from Ingleby some way to the 
south, and many another. 

He held his head up, the spirit of the 
moment came to him; whatever came 
after, he was Sir Caradoc Crosby of 
Cathrigg Hall now, receiving the cour- 
tesies of his equals, and returning them 
in kind. Oh yes, he knew who all 
these gentlemen were, he knew them 
as he knew the peaks and crags round 
Marsdale. He had never seen them 
before, but he could have placed them 
every one. Those things are not 
learned on purpose, they develop in the 
mind and are never forgotten. It was all 
over in an hour, the carriages came 
round again, and Caradoc drove back 
to Cathrigg Hall, over which a shabby 
old escutcheon used before had been 
hung up. 

“There!” thought Caradoc, as he 
looked up at it. “There’s the prophecy 
fulfilled. A Wolf’s Head. So TI shall 
be, an exile, as good as an outlaw. And 
this will be a Hydro, full of cockneys!” 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 





“LE PAYS DE REVENANTS.” 


(Martinique.) 


Nestling upon the bosom of the deep 

Where all day long the golden sunbeams rest, 
lair as an infant smiling in its sleep, 

She lay, the loveliest island of the West. 


When from his dusky couch the Sun arose 
In naked splendor like a living flame, 
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No fairer scenes he looked upon than those 
O’er which grim Death has writ his awful name. 


He saw the white sand dazzle ‘neath the stain 
Of rippling sapphire in the noontide heats, 
The flashing waters of the Roxelaine, 
The red-tiled houses and the climbing streets. 


The high woods lifted up their arms to him, 

And through their outspread hands he saw revealed 
The tangled paths, the spaces cool and dim 

Starred with the blooms that tropic fervors yield. 


He saw, too, that great mountain fierce and bald, 
A threat’ning bird of prey with folded wing, 

Around whose neck the wrinkled fissures crawled, 
Whose burning eyes kept watch unwavering. 


It rose with shadowy pinions, monstrous, vast, 
Hung for a moment darkening land and sea, 
Then, borne upon a rushing fiery blast, 
Dropped with the death that none might face or flee. 


Island of mystic loveliness, not long 

Shall ashes mar the beauty of thy face, 
Nature, thy lover, will repair the wrong, 

And soothe thy tremors with his fond embrace. 


Thy beckoning hands will not stretch forth in vain, 
Thy haunting voice will whisper as of yore, 

The vanished glories will return again, 
Only thy dead come back to thee no more. 


The Spectator. 


B. Paul Neuman. 





MAY-DAY ON THE EXE. 


“Six weeks every year among crag 
and heather’ is Charles Kingsley’s 
prescription for the Londoner’s holiday; 
and, ali things considered, it is no bad 
one. If he is a comparatively free 
agent, he may apportion them more or 
less according to his pleasure. For 


our own part we incline to a fortnight 
in spring, the last week of April and 
the first of May, and the rest divided 
between August and September. 


This 


is of course only our own individual 
preference, and is inspired by the fact 
that we must have our spring trout- 
fishing even at the cost of suffocating 
in London during July. There are 
many people who agree with us. About 
the middle of April you shall often see 
a contemplative person standing with 
his back to the busy throng and his 
face to a fishing-tackle shop. If you 
are in a gloomy mood you may moralize 
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at the sight of him on the vanity of hu- 
man wishes, and picture to yourself the 
horrid gnawing at the soul of the man, 
the regret for the holidays in past years 
never to be enjoyed again; but if on 
the other hand you are cheerful and 
pleased with the world, you may look 
on him as a pretty picture of pleasant 
indecision, merely perplexed as_ to 
whether he will want two dozen large 
March Browns or three dozen, and 
wondering whether the bushes are go- 
ing to be as deadly to flies this year as 
they were last. We believe that this 
cheerful view is the right one to take, 
for, if he cannot get his holiday, your 
angler becomes morose and avoids 
tackle shops and all that may remind 
him of what he is losing. 

Yes, the man who gazes at the wares 
in a tackle-shop on a sunny day in 
April has certainly a fishing expedition 
in prospect. It would be too terrible 
to imagine a poor wretch with the 
spring and the streams calling to him 
unable to obey the call. There 
is nothing more sacred, more inviolable, 
than the angler’s spring fishing; it is 
one of the laws of Nature, and not the 
least important. Before the angler 
would consent to give it up, he would 
turn highwayman and rob omnibuses 
in the Strand to procure funés, or blow 
up the Houses of Parliament and disor- 
ganize the kingdom to procure leisure. 
He must fish, in fact! If the shat- 
tered globe were falling to pieces about 
his ears he would be found hurrying 
off to his favorite stream, rod in hand, 
that he might perish there decently and 
in order,—always provided of course 
that the lamentable event happened 
about the end of April. Against all 
reason, too, he must have his spring 
fishing. Tell him that the East wind 


blows constantly in April and May, 
that if he waits till the beginning of 
June he will be able to catch much 
finer and fatter trout with the may-fly 
in streams much nearer home; it is all 
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in vain; he will shake his head, admit 
the force of your arguments, and say 
that he is going down to the West 
Country by the first train to-morrow. 
Opinions differ as to which part of 
the country offers most attractions to 
the trout-fisher in spring. Mr. Andrew 
Lang would probably tell us to go 
north: By the negative process (than 
which is none more insidious) he has 
almost made up our minds to make for 
Clearburn Loch, for “there are trout in 
Clearburn.” Here is his additional 
recommendation: “There are plenty in 
the Loch, but you need not make the 
weary journey; they are not for you 
or me.”” The weary journey shall cer- 
tainly be made one day, not of course 
that we want to prove Mr. Lang in the 
wrong, but because of the perversity 
of human nature which insists on try- 
ing conclusions with fate, every man 
for himself. Moreover, there is always 
the chance that the trout of Clearburn 
may have changed their habits. Of 
the other authorities, Sir Edward Grey 
would, we think, advise us to cast our 
May-Day fly in southern Test or Itchen, 
while Mr. Senior, if one may draw con- 
clusions from his writings, seems to 
place his warmest affections on Wild 
Wales. The late Mr. Manley, again, 
would probably have gone no farther 
than deep-bosomed Thames, who holds 
out vague promises of monster trout to 
the man who seeks them with skill 
and patience. After all, experience is 
the only safe guide. We remember 
spending the whole of a spring day 
waiting for the rise by the side of 
Sprinkling Tarn, the most gloomy piece 
of water in Cumberland, that looks as 
if Nature had buried some monstrous 
crime beneath its dark water. We had 
been told that there were trout in it, 
many and good, and we waited patient- 
ly till dark, but never a fish rose, and 
to this day we know not if there be 
fish there. Therefore we cannot recom- 
mend it, but if there be any man with 
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an unduly good conceit of himself who 
is anxious to adjust his ideas, a few 
spring hours by Sprinkling Tarn would 
be just the thing for him. We know 
no piece of scenery so certain to make 
a man realize what a worm he is when 
taken out of his context. There are 
trout in the Sty Head Tarn on the pass 
a few hundred feet below, so after 
he has_ received his lesson and 
has humbled himself, he can do some 
fishing there if he wishes. 

But we ourselves, though we love it 
well, would not go to Cumberland for 
our May-Day. Rather do we hasten 
as fast as express train can bear us to 
the ancient town of Taunton, and thence 
by a quaint simple-minded line (the 
forerunner of the switchback), to the 
other ancient town of Dulverton, and 
thence by road up the valley of the 
Exe to the prettiest village in Somerset- 
shire. The wise man, when he gets to 
Dulverton, will send his luggage indeed 
by the dogcart that is waiting for him, 
but himself, for it is but three o’clock 
in the afternoon, will walk. He may, 
if he pleases, breast the opposite bill 
and plunge straight into the moor, so 
shall his journey be shorter in point of 
miles; but the man just escaped from 
London should acclimatize himself to 
Exmoor gradually; it is a little over- 
powering to step straight on to it from 
Paddington, and moreover, if it is his 
first visit, he may get lost. Therefore 
let him take our advice and follow the 
road that runs by the Exe, not hurried- 
ly as the earnest pedestrian, but lei- 
surely as befits a man with a whole 
fortnight of spring before him. It is a 
friendly road, amiably winding, with 
just enough of undulation to make him 
glad that he goes, as he was meant to 
go, on his two feet and not on two ri- 
diculous wheels. Also there are soft 
mossy places for him to sit down upon 
with primroses and dog-violets for com- 
pany, while he considers the wonderful 
young green which the bushes beside 


the road are timidly putting forth. 
And while he sits the yellowhammers, 
and perhaps a squirrel, will come and 
look at him and give him a friendly 
greeting, as do all things’ in 
Exmoor to him that comes in a 
right leisurely spirit. Above all the 
Exe will talk to him from its bed be- 
low, and wil! explain that, though here 
near Dulverton it is a considerable 
river, nearly as big as its cousin Barle, 
and has its great weirs almost worthy 
of Severn, and in these weirs are the 
salmon, yet after he has gone a few 
miles up he will find it but a small 
stream, lively and clear as crystal, and 
ready to talk to him the whole of the 
rest of the way. Just here, however, 
it must leave him because it has to go 
and attend to its weirs, 

For about a mile the river and the 
road separate with the whole breadth 
of the valley between them. After- 
wards as the valley narrows they are 
never very far apart, and sometimes 
they are so close that the bank of the 
road is also the bank of the river. Here 
our traveller can look down and see 
every pebble on the bottom of the 
stream, so clear is the water. But 
look as he may he cannot see what he 
is chiefly anxious to see—fish. The 
trout of a mountain stream to the eye 
accustomed to pavements are practi- 
cally invisible, except in the deep still 
pools. On a chalk stream, with a 
little practice and with the sun at a 
proper angle, you can see every move- 
ment of the fish you are stalking; but 
in the mountain stream you have to 
fish in the hope that he is there. But, 
as we have said, in the deep still pools 
it is generally possible to see two or 
three elderly fish swimming about near 
the surface on the look out for flies. 
An elderly fish in the Exe is not a 
giant like his cousin of the Itchen. He 
attains his half-pound in weight and is 
proud of it; and the fisherman who 
catches him is proud too, for the Exe 
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half-pounder compels respect both by 
reason of his scarcity and of his fight- 
ing-powers. Never shall we forget the 
one that bolted down stream with us 
as soon as he was hooked, and forced 
us to splash after him for several min- 
utes. We thought we had hooked a 
two-pound fish at the very least, and 
could hardly believe our eyes when we 
finally got him into the net. If a brace 
of half-pounders is in one’s basket at 
the end of a day’s fishing it is matter 
for congratulation, and reason enough 
for displaying the catch to the passer- 
by. And yet there are big fish even 
in the Exe. There is, or was, one in 
a weir-pool which our friend passes, a 
fish that would not make an incon- 
spicuous figure in the Thames. We 
have had a glimpse of him ourselves, 
and we thought he must be a salmon, 
but we were assured that he was a 
trout. His dimensions and weight, if 
we gave them, would only be guess- 
work; and as we might not be believed, 
we will refrain. We can, however, 
testify to several fish in some of the 
big pools along the side of the road 
which must be well over two pounds, 
and that is, or ought to be, enough for 
the most greedy of fishermen—if he can 
eatch them, for we believe them to be 
beyond the power of man’s flies. We 
have spent many fruitless days trying 
for them, and have even been so un- 
orthodox as to tempt them with a dry 
fly, but we have never yet induced one 
of them to rise. A local expert once 
told us that he had caught a trout of 
four pounds in one of these pools some 
years ago; but somehow his methods of 
narrative did not convince us. 

Even the small fish of the Exe are 
not to be caught by throwing flies at 
them. Up-stream must you fish, and 
hard must you work, to basket two 
dozen, and the finest tackle is none too 
fine. It is one of our theories that 


they are harder to catch than the trout 
of the Barle over in the next valley, 
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and that the reason of it is as follows. 
A great deal of the bed of the Barle 
is composed of rocks covered with dark 
water-moss, and the result is that the 
water of the Barle is im general darker 
than that of the Exe in which there is 
comparatively little of this moss, and 
so the trout are more readily taken in 
with artificial flies. But whenever you 
do come across a patch of this moss in 
the Exe, fish over it very carefully, and 
it is odds that your basket will be the 
better for it. 

But while we have been gossiping 
our light-hearted traveller has walked 
a good distance up the valley. He has 
refreshed himself with excellent ale (to 
the right-minded man on his holiday 
there is no such thing as beer) at a 
wayside hostelry; he has gulped in the 
spring in great draughts, and is fully 
conscious how good a thing it is to be 
alive and out of London. Now he is 
leaning over a little bridge contemplat- 
ing Quarme Water. The Quarme is a 
lively little stream which runs into the 

ixe at the point where two valleys 
meet, for here the Exe turns a sharp 
corner and comes out of a valley to the 
left. The Quarme, too, is famous for 
the quality of its trout, but it is diffi- 
cult to fish, being much overgrown. 
Both Exe and Quarme are preserved, 
but our fisherman has obtained leave 
to fish as much water as he can cover 
in a fortnight, for the hospitality of 
Exmoor will stand even that most 
searching of tests, the request for per- 
mission. From this point it is but a 
short two miles to the prettiest village 
in Somersetshire, our friend’s destina- 
tion, where is the prettiest inn in the 
world and the warmest welcome. Here 
the wayfarer finds a solid tea ready for 
him, and he is quick to perceive, and 
to take advantage of, the dish of cream 
which is one of its attractions. This 
cream would lead the most dyspeptic 
into error, but many things may be 
done and eaten in Exmoor air, which 
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in London would cause sorrow of heart 
and body. After his tea he goes out 
and strolls up the village street and 
lays out a small sum in procuring a 
license to fish, for even when you have 
leave from the owners of the water 
you must further arm yourself with a 
license; and this is a thing worth know- 
ing, for ignorance of this necessity has 
led well known people into error and 
fines. The license obtained, his steps 
turn naturally and unbidden in the di- 
rection of the principal bridge (the 
prettiest village in Somerset has sey- 
eral bridges) and there he meditates 
with his elbows on the parapet and his 
pipe going sweetly to his satisfaction. 
The bridge-habit comes as easily to, 
and sits as gracefully upon, the angler 
as the oldest inhabitant. Indeed, un- 
less he is at times given to meditating 
on bridges, we doubt if he is a true 
angler at all. In Somersetshire they 
know how to build bridges with well- 
dispositioned parapets, neither so high 
that one cannot lean on them in com- 
fort and see into the pool below, nor 
so low that one is in danger of falling 
over on a dark night. One of the rea- 
sons why the angler almost always 
leans over a bridge, if there is one, is 
that the said bridge generally gives 
shelter to the largest trout in the neigh- 
horhood. If he is a well-known trout 
and respected by the inhabitants, he 
may be seen lying a foot or so below 
the bridge waiting for the worms which 
are thrown to him from time to time 
by his admirers. We know a bridge 
over another river, the midland Lam- 
bourne, below which there are half a 
dozen trout constantly in waiting for 
pellets of bread; and we have there 
seen as many stalwart anglers, each 
with his slice of bread, solemnly mak- 
ing votive offerings. 

And so our friend leans over the 
bridge and watches the patriarch and 
speculates as to what will be the best 
way of putting a fly over him on some 
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future occasion without arousing his 
suspicions. The patriarch also watches 
the man; he knows quite well that the 
people of his village do not wear hats 
like that, and though he is not alarmed 
he is on the alert for anything that 
may befall. A wax match is the first 
thing; it falls into the river with a hiss, 
and the fish makes a dash at it. But 
he does not actually touch it, for it is 
only your very young trout that can be 
deluded in this way; he will try to eat 
almost anything that falls into the 
water. On one occasion we found out 
that there were trout in a little brook 
in -Hampshire (in which we should 
never have dreamed of fishing because 
of its inconsiderable appearance) by 
seeing a little trout rise and absorb the 
end of a cigarette which we threw 
into one of the sluggish pools. The 
cigarette end was soon rejected, but the 
occurrence was enough to teach us not 
to judge from the looks of even a ditch, 
and when we returned subsequently 
with a fly-rod we had excellent sport. 
After the wax match has been refused 
the man on the bridge is sufficiently 
interested to desire worms, and he gets 
a bit of stick and digs about in the 
grass at the side of the road, a tiresome 
process which only results in one worm 
after much digging. This worm he 
duly throws in to the veteran, and a 
surprising thing happens. As soon as 
the worm touches the water another 
veteran, even bigger than the first (he 
looks a good pound) darts out from 
under the bridge and seizes the offering 
while the first looks respectfully, albeit 
hungrily, on. If the man on the bridge 
is a stranger to the neighborhood, his 
first thought will be that the size of 
the Exe trout has been much under- 
rated, and he will -be pleased. Later 
on he will be disappointed. But if he 
has been here before he will know 
those veterans well, and will not be 
misled. 

After he has loitered on the bridge 
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and strolled about the village for an 
hour or so, he makes his way back to 
the inn and unpacks his portmanteau. 
Then he has his supper, reads a few 
chapters of Lorna Doone before a 
comfortable fire (for on Exmoor it is 
chilly at night even at the end of 
April), chats for half an hour with his 
landlord about Exmoor ponies and 
other peaceful things, and so goes to 
bed, where he falls asleep with the 
murmur of the brook that runs under 
his window in his ears. 

Right o’clock is full early enough for 
a Londoner to breakfast on May-Day 
down here, for it has been almost if 
not quite freezing in the night, and the 
trout will not begin to rise much be- 
fore ten. A brace of five-ounce trout 
and a generous dish of eggs and bacon, 
followed by plenty of home-made bread 
and jam and cream, are none too much 
for the appetite of a man who has 
slept a whole night in Exmoor air and 
has splashed in a tub of Exmoor water 
after it. Moreover he must go on the 
strength of that meat practically the 
whole day, because he is anxious to 
lighten his equipment as much as possi- 
ble, and his packet of sandwiches will 
be but small. We know nothing that 
increases a man’s benevolence so much 
as the feeling that he has eaten a huge 
breakfast, and that every particle of 
it agrees with him; and as our friend 
stands before the door of the inn clad 
in Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, and 
shooting-boots. waiting for his sand- 
wiches, he is in case to exciaim with 
Tolstoy's pilgrim, ““My blessing fall on 
this fair world.” In a short time the 
sandwiches are ready and he puts on 
his armor, his light creel over his shoul- 
der, his lancing-net slung to his belt, 
and his sombrero hat on his head. His 
nine-foot split-cane rod is already fitted 
up, his cast has been soaking while he 
was at his breakfast, and he is ready 
to begin to fish so soon as he reaches 


the water-side. 
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As this is his first day’s fishing he 
proposes to go up-stream and fish from 
the bank, and take it more or less 
easily. Later on, when he is in better 
training, he will begin to fish some 
miles lower down, or will drive across 
tbe moor and fish the Barle, and then 
he will wade; but to-day he does not 
want to get over-tired, and he can fish 
most of the best pools up-stream with- 
out wading. If he will take our advice 
he will not begin close to the village, 
but will take the lane leading up-hill 
past the church, and drop down through 
the copse on to the river about half a 
mile higher up. Here, in a slight bend, 
there is the most delightful pool possi- 
ble. The stream turns a sudden cor- 
ner round an old willow, and finds it- 
self six feet deep before it has time to 
realize it; and thus for two-thirds of 
the pool there is that slight nebulosity 
of deep water running swiftly which 
really gives the honest angler a chance. 
As a rule where Exe runs deep, it de- 
lights to pretend that it is a sheet of 
glass, which is not good for fishing. At 
the tail of this pool Nature has provi- 
dently put a convenient bush standing 
a little back from the water, round 
which a man may very comfortably 
throw his flies, seeing and unseen. To 
this bush our friend goes, cautiously 
stooping, until he is kneeling behind it. 
On his cast are three flies. He uses a 
large March Brown with yellow twist 
as leader, a small Hare’s Ear as first 
dropper, and a Blue Upright as second 
dropper, this last in deference to public 
opinion in the West Country which 
considers no cast complete without it. 
One is loth to go against public opinion, 
but our own experience is that we 
have caught four fish with the March 
Brown and three with the Hare’s Ear 
in the Exe to every one with the local 
fly—not that this is conclusive, far 
from it; we merely relate it as what 
we have experienced ourselves. It has 
seemed to us that the large March 
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Brown kills best when there is a good 
head of water, and the smallest pattern 
of Hare’s Ear when the river is very 
tine, while the Blue Upright has served 
us well in a sudden evening-rise. 
To-day, however, the river is running 
a good height, for April has done its 
share of weeping, and though there 
may be a touch of east in the wind, its 
main characteristic is south. The sun 
is shining, but there are light clouds 
here and there which give promise of 
intervals of shade; and altogether it is 
as good a day for fishing as a reasona- 
ble being could desire. Our friend 
makes the first cast of the season from 
behind the bush with a due sense of 
the gravity of the occasion. The first 
cast of the year is undoubtedly a sol- 
emn thing, and it has been the subject 
of much previous meditation; in his 
London chambers he has wasted many 
valuable minutes in considering exactly 
how he should make it and with what 
result. The result has seldom been 
much under a pound. But anticipation, 
as a rule, has no connection with fact. 
In this instance the first cast is not 
entirely successful. The leader reaches 
the water, it is true, but it is sur- 
rounded with what sume angling au- 
thority calls “beautiful but useless” 
coils of gut, and of course no fish rises 
at so strange a phenomenon. At the 
third cast, however, he is more fortu- 
nate and there is a flash of yellow in 
the neighborhood of the second drop- 
per. He strikes and just pricks the 
fish, or so it seems, but as he makes 
his next cast he hears a sharp crack in 
the air behind him. “Struck too hard,” 
he murmurs and pulls his line in hand 
over hand to see the extent of the dam- 
age. As he suspected, the second drop- 
per is gone, but he consoles himself 
with the thought that he is a little 
out of practice and that he must expect 
to strike off a few flies on the first day. 
He opens his fly-book and takes out 
another Blue Upright, moistening the 
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gut in his mouth before he fastens it 
to his cast. Here let it be said that 
for the Exe, and streams like it, we 
prefer flies tied on gut to eyed flies, at 
any rate for droppers. On the whole 
they are easier to put-on, and we 
fancy that for wet-fly fishing they 
make less disturbance in the water and 
have more hooking-power, which is 
specially important in the Exe, where 
on nine days out of ten the trout are 
inclined to rise short. 

His new dropper fastened, our friend 
begins to fish again. In a few casts 
he gets another rise, and this time he 
succeeds in hooking his fish fairly. It 
shows splendid sport, and its first rush 
might be that of a two-pound fish. 
However, there are no dangerous 
stumps in the pool, and it is not long 
before he lands it in his net, a lovely 
little trout of some six ounces. Where 
half-pounders are the limit of one’s 
aspirations a fish of six ounces is a 
decidedly good beginning, and our an- 
gler is pleased with himself. As he 
unhooks his first capture he notices 
that the hook has fastened in the cor- 
ner of its mouth, and wonders whether 
there is anything in the old Exmoor 
ndage that all the fish caught in a 
day's fishing will be hooked exactly in 
the same spot. Out of this pool he 
catches two more fish, one under three 
ounces (the limit of size which he sets 
himself) and therefore returned, the 
other about a quarter of a pound, Then 
he gets up from his knees and makes 
his way along the bank to the next pool 
well content with his first quarter of 
an hour. 

It is wiser on the whole in this part 
of the river to reserve one’s energies 
for the best bits of water, and not 
to attempt to fish everywhere. Indis- 
criminate fishing pays perhaps, if the 
trout are really on the feed, but if they 
are not it is sheer waste of labor to 
fish the long shallows. By keeping to 
the pools one catches more fish in the 
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end, and their average size is bigger. 
Even in the pools, except after sunset, 
only the sharp water or ripple at the 
head will yield much result; but, given 
favorable conditions, each pool should 
be good for five or six rises, out 
of which one may hook one or two fish, 
according to one’s skill and luck. Some- 
times it happens that in one pool as 
many as four sizable fish will be 
brought to basket; then for the 
next mile there may not be a rise, 
and then one may come upon another 
pool where they are on the feed. At 
times the Exe trout appear to be curi- 
ously local in their habits; we have 
known them to be on the feed in every 
other half mile of water, while in the 
intermediate stretches they would 
not look at anything. 

Our friend passes on from pool to 
pool, mostly getting fish too small to 
keep, but new and then one over the 
limit, until he reaches a bridge about 
a mile and a half from the village. 
Here he finds himself on the same side 
as the road, which crosses the river at 
this point, and as the stream is here 
shallow and not very promising he 
walks along the road until he shall 
find some more pools. Presently he 
finds himself, as it were, in the middle 
of the moor which rises straight up 
from the road. Hitherto the hill be- 
hind him has been covered with fields 
and trees, but now all signs of culti- 
vation cease for a while, and there 
stretches out before him a vast ex- 
panse of heather and fern with here 
and there a point of rock standing bold- 
ly out, and here and there a patch of 
vivid green -which shows that some 
spring is trickling down through the 
moss towards the river. If a man were 


to step unwarily into that little patch 
of green he would sink in above his 
knees, and possibly deeper. We know 
no more sudden contrast anywhere; we 
are in the midst of a scene of cultiva- 
tion and the work of men’s hands; we 
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turn a corner, and are suddenly face 
to face with the moor rising hundreds 
of feet above us. The moor! There 
is no word to describe it; its fascina- 
tion, for all who have fallen under its 
spell, cannot be expressed by tongue 
or pen. We can only gaze and marvel. 
As a cloud passes over the sun, and 
the purple slopes grow dark and threat- 
ening, we look hurriedly over our 
shoulder expecting to see a thunder- 
cloud coming up the valley, for when 
the moor frowns there is but one thing 
that can match it in awfulness, the 
great steel-gray cloud that comes up 
against the wind and rumbles in its 
path. But there is no thunder-cloud 
there, and as we turn round relieved 
the sun reappears and we find the moor 
smiling once more. Of all colors pur- 
ple is the most mysterious, and here 
we have it in its every shade, from the 
bright hue of monarchy to the darkest 
of all, that which is so near black that 
we can imagine Death wearing it on 
some high festival,—for he too is a 
monarch. And in the foreground close 
to us, in vivid contrast to all those 
purples, to the green of the swamp and 
the gray of the rock, there dances up 
and down in the sunlight a little yellow 
butterfly. 

The first sight of the moor to a man 
newly come out of London is a thing 
to linger over, a thing to think about, 
and so our fisherman decides to have 
his lunch here reclining at his ease on 
the mossy bank with his back against 
a comfortable rock, and to take his fill 
of gazing while he eats. First, though, 
for he is first a fisherman and after- 
wards a seer of sights, he empties his 
basket out on the grass and counts his 
eatch. Ten fish are they, and they 
average a quarter of a pound, a very 
fair morning’s work for an unambitious 
man, while for beauty of form and 
color they can vie with the moor itself. 
A marvellous variety of color too they 
ean show—bright carmine, rich black, 
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and clear brown and yellow—while the 
main note is a fine gold, a color for 
which the Exe fish are notable beyond 
all of our experience. One of them, 
however, is very different from his 
fellows; a long, thin, black fish who 
had his abode in a patch of the 
dark water-moss of which we have 
spoken as being found more in the 
Barle than in the bright Exe. 

As he lies at his ease, enjoying his 
well-earned lunch, thoughts of the 
beauteous Lorna and of the “girt Jan 
Ridd” come to him. He would give 
a king’s ransom to see the one and 
shake the other by the hand; for no 
one, who has the least of poetry in him, 
lying here by the side of Exe with the 
moor all round, not ten miles away 
from the parish of Oare, could doubt 
for an instant of their reality, or could 
feel surprised to see the great yeoman 
appear suddenly over the brow of the 
hill riding back from Dulverton on his 
good, but uncertain tempered horse, 
Kickums with his long Spanish gun 
slung behind him. A big Doone or 
two would also not come amiss, even 
though they should question the valid- 
ity of the angler’s card of permission 
to fish, or, so little do they reck of the 
law, of his license itself. He is a man 
of peace, and he would not attempt to 
argue the matter with the butt-end of 
his fishing-pole. Rather would he give 
them fair words, and tell them how 
much he admired them from what he 
had heard of them. So might he 
escape, for even a Doone must be sus- 
ceptible to flattery. 

Thus he meditates for some half- 
hour, but no one comes to disturb his 
solitude, and at last he remembers that 
though the children of the great novel- 
ist’s fancy will never come to gladden 
his eyes, yet are there still trout in the 
Exe, and while there are trout life is 
worth living. So he rises and takes 
up his rod again. For the next mile or 


two the fishing is very good, The river 
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winds like a serpent, and at every bend 
there is a pool of surpassing merit. But 
our friend finds that the trout are not 
rising so well as they were in the morn- 
ing, and by five o’clock he has only 
added four to his basket. One of them, 
however, is a good half-pounder, and 
he fully sustained the reputation of his 
race. There is a chain of little pools, 
four in number, where the river turns 
twice in a few yards, and he took the 
March Brown at the head of the top 
one. It was evidently not his real 
home, for he rushed down stream at 
once to the bottom pool until he came to 
the old stump in themiddle of it. He was 
under it before the angler, in hot pur- 
suit, could realize the danger. That 
is why his feet are wet; he had to 
wade in up to his knees to grub about 
under the stump with the handle of his 
landing-net so that he might dislodge 
the fish. By a miracle he succeeded, 
and he is as proud of that half-pounder 
in his basket as he has ever been of a 
trout in his life. In a pool higher up 
another good fish which he hooked did 
the same thing, and though the angler 
waded in even deeper and grubbed even 
more vigorously, it got off and he was 
left lamenting. That fish, he main- 
tains, was fully three-quarters of a 
pound; but it is the angler’s privilege 
to estimate the weight of the fish he 
did not catch. 

At the hour at which the feeble folk in 
cities are drinking nerve-destroying tea 
(not but that our friend would accept 
and even thank you for a cup at this 
moment, for he has worked hard), he 
is standing on another bridge about 
four miles from his starting-point, de- 
bating whether he shall work farther 
on up-stream or turn back again and 
go over the same water, fishing the 
pools he has marked as the best. He 
decides to take the latter course, as 
he does not feel fresh enough to do jus- 
tice to fresh water, but thinks he is 
still man enough to take some trout 
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out of pools he knows during the even- 
ing-rise. Therefore he retraces his 
steps. He does not fish down-stream, 
it is contrary to all his theories, but he 
walks down to the bottom of each pool, 
keeping well away from the river, and 
fishes up it again. And now he gets 
good proof of the sad fact that a man 
cannot go on fishing forever, for though 
the trout appear to be rising well 
enough he misses fish after fish. This 
may be partly due to the deceptiveness 
of the evening-rise, but it is still more 
due to the fact that he is tired, and that 
his hand has in great measure lost its 
cunning. The uninitiated do not in 
the least realize what bard work fishing 
in a mountain stream is, even when one 
is not wading; hence come their some- 
what contemptuous opinions of fisher- 
men, for they class them all together. 
whether they fish for trout or roach, as 
lazy people who stand by a river and 
catch rheumatism. But, tired though 
he is, our angler perseveres, and be- 
tween the bridges he manages to catch 
another half-dozen worth keeping; an? 
then, when he stands on the first bridge 
again, he has twenty trout to his credit 
besides a good many small ones which 
he returned. 

By this time it is nearly a quarter 
past seven, and now arises the question 
whether he shall go on fishing, for he 
has nearly another hour of daylight, 
or whether he shall stroll quietly home 
along the road. By fishing on he might 
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make his basket up to two dozen, but 
then again he might not. No, on the 
whole he thinks he will not fish any 
more. For the sake of a fish or two 
it is not worth while tiring himself out 
and losing flies, and possibly temper. 
He has every reason to be satisfied 
with his catch, and besides his dinner 
will be ready for him at a quarter to 
eight, and he has forgotten the sand- 
wiches as if they had never been. So 
he leaves the river and follows the 
road. Another day, when he finds him- 
self with but five fish to show at the 
same hour he will doubtless go on des- 
perately so long as he can see; but to- 
day he can afford the consolations of 
philosophy. 

His May-Day has brought him the 
two great blessings of mankind, health 
and happiness, and a third, which par- 
tnkes of the nature of both, the bliss- 
ful consciousness that, no matter how 
large a dinner he eats (and he means to 
eat as large a dinner as he can) he de- 
serves it and will not regret it. The 
old Greek poet has warned us to call 
no man happy until he is dead; but as 
we watch this man walking gently 
back to the village with the shadows 
lengthening from the great hills on 
either side, his face as contented as a 
man’s can be, we feel that the poet was 
wrong, and that here is one at least to 
whom a long May-Day has been pure 
gold without alloy, 

H. T. 8. 
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A BBEVIATE OF THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET BAXTER (1681). 


It is not so much the solid as the sen- 
timental element in biography which 
keeps the graves of heroes green. 


Cicero’s fond dwelling on the sweet 
wiles of “that most aristocratic child,” 


his infant son; Wolfe’s comment upon 
the Elegy, as the boats creep under the 
shadowed bank of the St. Lawrence; 
Swift’s little language that he invents 
for Stella, Sir Walter’s “My dear, be a 
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good man,”—from every such trait of 
the heart we catch a thrill many a 
chapter stuffed with exploits denies us; 
and it is these touches which, across 
disintegrating centuries, make us see 
the great warm and alive. 

Baxter, the author of The Saint's 
Everlasting Rest (and of a hundred and 
sixty-seven other books); Baxter, the 
persecuted preacher; Baxter, the trim- 
mer, 7.¢e. in his case, the moderate man 
and peace-seeker, misunderstood in an 
age of extremists; Macaulay’s Baxter, 
the object of Jeffreys’ blasphemies,— 
is a figure widely known after a fash- 
ion. 

The general reader 
in so far as he imagines him at all, to 
have been a sombre Puritan in gown 
and bands, perpetually wrestling with 
sinners in hydra-headed sermons. Nor 
in such a sketch unathentic. Beside it, 
however, there should be hung another 
less austere portrait, that of a man 
hourly leaning on the strong arm of a 
woman who loves him. For a knowl- 
efige of this softening gleam upon the 
hard life of Richard Baxter we are in- 
debted to a singular document—which 
has been only once reprinted—A Brevi- 
ate (written by himself) of the Life of 
Margaret his Wife. Simply as the an- 
alysis of a temperament this strangely 
intimate volume is no less remarkable 
than Thomas Ellwood’s autobiogra- 
phy. A “paper monument,” Baxter 
himself calls it. He is thinking of the 
“very fair, rich, large marble stone” 
his wife had caused to be laid over her 
mother’s grave, but which, five years 
later, in the falling of the church at 
the Fire of London, was broken to 
pieces. More durable than that marble 
stone he hopes this may prove, which 
he erects under the power of melting 
grief, but in sincerity of truth. 

“The unsuitableness of our age,” 
writes Baxter in commencing the 


imagines him, 


Breviate, “and my former known pur- 
poses against marriage and against 
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the conveniency of ministers’ mar- 
riages, made our marriage the matter 
of much public talk and wonder.” 
Somewhere else he says that even 
Charles II.’s marriage (which took 
place at about the same time) was less 
“rung about” than his. When it is re- 
membered that he was well on towards 
fifty, and his bride less than half his 
age; that he was sickly, sharp, un- 
comely; and that he was moreover, 
without maintenance, owing to the 
operation of the recent Act of Uni- 
formity; while she came of one of the 
best families in his own county of 
Shropshire, and possessed two thou- 
sand pounds of her own,—it is not sur- 
prising that friends and onlookers 
should have shaken their heads and 
prepared for the hworst. 

There was only one justification for 
the conduct of Richard Baxter. Mar- 
garet Charlton had fallen violently in 
love with him, so violently that she 
nearly died from the effect of con- 
cealing her attachment. It began as 
the irresistible hero-worship to which 
sensitive feminine souls have always 
been prone in the presence of sacerdo- 
tal glamor. Margaret was a Héloise 
translated into the prose of Puritan 
England. 

The record of her girlhood is curi- 
ous and significant. She was not one 
of these favored souls who grow up 
into godliness by undiscerned degrees. 
About four years before the Restora- 
tion, her mother, Mrs. Hanmer, a 
widow for the second time, left her old 
home, Apley Castle, Salop, upon her 
son’s marriage, and settled at Kidder- 
minster, where she made the humble, 
praying weavers her principal friends, 
choosing them for their piety above all 
the vanities of the world. Her elder 
daughter was already married to a 
eanon of Christchurch; and now the 
younger, aged eighteen, resolved to 
quit her brother’s house, where Mrs. 
Hanmer had left her, to rejoin the 
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mother who “deserved her dearest 
love.” 

So Margaret came to Kidderminster; 
but for a long time the religious at- 
mosphere which the famed Mr. Baxter 
had created there failed to penetrate 
her. On the contrary, she was name- 
lessly affronted by the strictness of the 
Kidderminster people. Their poverty 
and the meagre, mean lives they led 
were repugnant to her. She had been 
accustomed to see existence as an 
amusing spectacle; she liked costly, 
glittering clothes; she delighted in ro- 
mances “and company suitable there- 
to.” All this, so natural at nineteen 
that one would hesitate to call it par- 
donable, as implying criminality, her 
inflexible husband, reiewing it, sums 
up as the pride of her vain youth. Yet 
there was nothing out of nature in the 
“miracle” that transformed this deb- 
onair creature, delighting in her ro- 
mances, into the gracious, understand- 
ing woman, Baxter’s espoused saint. 
John Howe, who knew her before her 
marriage and stayed under the same 
roof with her, bore testimony long 
afterwards to Margaret Charlton’s 
“strangely vivid and great wit’; and 
in certain directions she was over- 
strung throughout her life, on so alto 
a note, indeed, that her later years 
were darkened, however needlessly, 
by the constant dread of mental de- 
rangement. Quite early in the Brevi- 
ate we catch glimpses beneath the 
mundane surface of a far more essen- 
tial quality, self-analysis—the very 
material from which to carve a Puri- 
tan; and, “although worldly,” we read, 
“at least she thought that she was not 
what she should be, but something bet- 
ter must be attained.” 

It would be interesting to know what 
were Margaret and her future hus- 
band’s impressions of each other at the 
outset. Did she meet him first, as she 


may well have done, in her mother’s 
quiet parlor, on some occasion when 
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two or three of the Lord’s peculiar 
were gathered together to be refreshed 
by the dew of Hermon? It was not till 
1663 that the Conventicle Act was 
passed, which forbade friends to as- 
semble for prayers without book. In 
the absence of any record, fancy helps 
one to see, silhouetted against dark 
panelling, the profile of a slim girl who 
kneels perfunctorily among the tear- 
ful, groaning others, her bright -dress 
looking like exotic plumage in that cir- 
cle of sober habits. A faint smile 
good breeding suppresses flickers on 
her lips, in her mind is the half-angry 
question; Are these obscure precisians 
the only people to be saved? Margaret 
is a shade paler when she rises. In 
spite of her will she has been awed into 
good sadness; young maid though she 
is, her lively sense has grasped the 
difference between the heart-searching, 
pathetic simplicity of Mr. Baxter and 
the timid jargon she had expected. 
This man at least, Margaret Charlton 
will henceforward wrong by no flip- 
pant word. His absorbed sincerity 
has been a revelation to her. 

And so, bit by bit, the work of grace 
Was wrought. Whether a deepening 
personal interest in the evangelist 
came first, or whether a realization of 
spiritual certainties gradually fastened 
upon her mind, is unchronicled. Either 
way, the process called conversion 
took place; and there could have been 
few weak places in the soul-armor 
that was forged, for it resisted through 
a score of years continuous dint of 
warfare in the way of persecution and 
harassment, privations many, prisons 
oft. 

We are not told exactly when Mar- 
garet gave up Amadis de Gaule and the 
Tales of Parismus for the histories of 
saving truth; but we read of a sermon 
Baxter preached On Conversions 
which was the seal on the wax. The 
fact of her change only dawned upon 
her friends when they began to hear 
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her through the wall at frequent prayers. 
What an authentic morsel of old life 
the words convey, of a time when, 
even in solitude, the sincerest people 
did not feel they had prayed unless 
they prayed aloud! It was about at 
this stage, one must suppose, that Mar- 
garet’s veneration of Baxter as some- 
one divine began “to mingle, to blend’ 
with love of him as somewhat human. 
At any rate, just when she seemed to 
be going on well with her religion, and 
all her mother’s friends were rejoicing 
over her, she fell into a cough and 
seeming consumption. The ordinary 
doctor was called in, and so was Mr. 
Baxter, who, a semi-invalid himself, 
Was a great medicine man, well accus- 
tomed to making up draughts and bo- 
luses for the ailing sheep among his 
flock. This time, however, he found 
the case too hard for him, so he 
brought—the zeal is not without sig- 
nificance—two extraordinarily clever 
physicians, Dr. Prujean and Dr. G. 
Bates. They looked grave, and  or- 
dered “change of air long and breast- 
milk.” Margaret was very ill. Then 
unexpectedly, while the doctors were 
prescribing and everyone else praying, 
all at once an improvement set in. 
Failing a hint of any adequate cause 
for it, we are free to guess that the 
pastor had made the discovery of the 
straitened fire shut up and striving to 
break forth, and that the divine event 
of mutual insight had somehow 
dawned. All the memoir says is that 
on the first of January Margaret be- 
gan to mend, after drinking a large 
quantity of syrup of violets. Rather 
a pretty piece of symbolism, were 
symbolism intended! 

Various pious observances followed 
the deliverance. Mrs. Hanmer invited 
the “praying neighbors,” who had pre- 
viously fasted with her, to keep a day 
of thanksgiving. Mr. Baxter asked 


Margaret beforehand what she would 
particularly have 


them give thanks 
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for, and, when they assembled next 
morning, she (in spite of her dread of 
being thought ostentatious and enthu- 
siastic) had ready for them a paper 
giving under separate headings her 
various rills of gratitude for recovery. 
That same day, when she was alone, 
she wrote a second long paper, a kind 
of vow or covenant with God. To- 
wards evening, however, fears and 
scruples clouding her soul, we have her 
writing a third and still longer paper 
of soul-workings, addressed to the Al- 
mighty, and signed “Thy unworthy, 
unthankful, hard-hearted creature, M. 
Charlton.” She is almost a match for 
Clarissa Harlowe in her tendency to 
fly to the ink-bottle in a crisis. Well 
may Baxter conclude this chapter with 
the remark, “Is not here in all these 
papers (the most of which I saw not 
till she was dead) a great deal of work 
for one day, besides all the public 
work of a Thanksgiving Day?” 

It is noticeable in Margaret that 
though she always kept the two papers 
of self-dedication and _ self-jndgment 
she never showed them even to so 
sympathetic a companion as her hus- 
band. Her relatives found her, as a 
young girl, of a most concealing tem- 
per, and it was this shy reticence 
which principally impeded her from 
giving herself frankly and fully at the 
commencement to the fellowship of 
those whose only enjoyment was to 
testify to their hidden life with Christ. 
To the end of her days, Puritan and 
preacher’s wife though she was, she re- 
mained hamperingly sensitive about 
the expression of the deep things of 
the heart, so that years after her mar- 
riage, whenever her husband had to 
be away from home, she used to shrink 
from the supposed duty of keeping up 
“good talk” with the godly, poor 
neighbors that tabled with them, be- 
eause she so much feared that with- 
out his fire-giving spirituality it might 
become unreal and stereotyped. The 
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widower gives a naif fragment relat- 
ing to this early time when he was 
occupied with her conversion and she 
was quivering under his affluent in- 
spiration. It forms part of a letter of 
counsel he had written ber, which he 
found after her death, transcribed by 
herself. “I advise you to set more 
effectually to the means of your neces- 
sary consolation. Your strange silence 
keeping your case to yourself, from 
your mother and all your friends, is aa 
exceeding injury to your peace.” It 
is not difficult to imagine the slow, de- 
lightful blush that overspread Marga- 
ret’s face as she copied out this letter 
from her monitor and master. She was 
neither the first nor the last woman 
who has derived an incomparable joy 
from being lectured. 

On the very circumstantial evidence 
of The Life and Death of Mr. Richard 
Barter (London, 1692), we learn that 
it was Margaret who made the deci- 
sive proposal. According to this work, 
she sent a friend to Baxter’s chamber, 
bearing her declaration; and when the 
holy man, uttering the word ‘“Mad- 
ness,” refused to listen, she herself, at 
the door, overhearing, came in behind 
her messenger, and flatly, though in 
puritanical language, made the tender 
of herself to “dear Mr. Baxter.” 
Whereat he, we read, was at a stand, 
convinced that he could not despise so 
zealous a proffer! The same vigorous 
nature that, in the maid, could woo 
and not be baffled, was to stand her, 
as a wife, in good stead during the 
harassing years in store. 

It could not truthfully be said of 
Baxter's saint that she proved by any 
means a simple character. She was, 
on the contrary, a complicated and 
woman-like being, compounded of 
many opposites, and these and the en- 
tirely candid record of them her hus- 
band makes are what give the Brevi- 
ate of her life a surviving and ever- 
green interest. She was an animated 





talker and possessed “an extraordi- 
nary sharp and piercing wit;” but she 
was even more characteristically re- 
served and difficult. We have already 
seen that she was self-doubting and 
unassured even after her conversion 
had been wrought to the accompani- 
ment of so much rejoicing on the part 
of the “praying neighbors.” ‘“Timo- 
rousness was her disease,” writes her 
husband of her; and we shall see, as 
we follow her married story, how fear 
of many kinds increasingly marred her 
outlook upon life. On the other hand, 
if Margaret Baxter was not a brave 
woman it would be difficult to say who 
ever was, at least as regards the pas- 
sive side of courage—endurance. No 
wife ever incited and sustained her 
husband more cheerfully along the 
path of the painful right; a path en- 
tailing not alone misinterpretation and 
social odium, but acute material loss. 
suffering, and peril. In girlhood she 
used to attribute her fits of melancholy 
to the fact that her mother’s house 
stood at the churchyard side, so that 
she could not choose but see all the 
funerals. Yet it could only have been 
by her own desire that at this time she 
“kept a skull always beside her.” 

Baxter conformed to the rule that 
love drives men out of prose, and he 
gives for a volume of poetical frag- 
ments, published in the same year as 
the Breviate, this touching justifica- 
tion: 


God having taken away the dear 
companion of the last nineteen years 
of my life, as her sorrows and suffer- 
ings long ago gave being to some of 
these poems, so my grief for her re- 
moval, and the revived sense of former 
things, have prevailed with me to be 
passionate in the open sight of all. 


This belongs to the things that are 
eternal and undated. Unfortunately, 
nobody who looks into the “Frag- 
ments” will say of Baxter, as was said 
of Bishop Pearson, that the very dust 
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of his writings is gold. The title alone 
of one of the longest, “A Prayer of the 
Sick, in a Case like Hezekiah’s—for the 
Comfort and Encouragement of his 
Afflicted Friend,” testifies how much 
deeper their author had drunk of 
Jordan than of Helicon. There is 
more of the poetic spirit in The Saint’s 
Rest than in such exercises. Neverthe- 
less, Baxter was tunefully inclined. He 
encouraged congregational music; 
when his nights were bad, he “then 
sang much”; and he quaintly records, 
“It was not the least comfort that 1 
had in the converse of my late dear 
wife, that our first in the morning and 
last in bed at night, was a psalm of 
praise, till the hearing of others inter- 
rupted it,” Evidently unsympathetic 
neighbors, “that savored not melody,” 
had been rude enough to expostulate. 

It was in the early part of Margaret 
Charlton’s long and thorny engage- 
ment that an event occurred well cal- 
culated to try a girl's heroic temper. 
A bishopric was offered to Baxter, of- 
fered at such a juncture and in such 
a way that by accepting it he would 
have sacrificed nothing of the dignity 
of his character among the Presbyteri- 
ans. What betrothed lady but would 
learn with a swelling heart that one 
of those glamorous seats was within 
the reach of the master and lover who 
had so lately been evicted from a 
humble pastoral charge, and whom 
her relatives told her she would 
debase herself by marrying? Much 
in Baxter's former history point- 
ed towards his reconciliation with 
the Church of England as by law 
established. He had always openly 
deplored the sectarian, separating 
spirit; he had never condemned a mod- 
erate episcopacy; it was known he cher- 
ished the hereditary principle in mon- 
archy; he was already one of the new 
king’s chaplains. Yet now, without 


the slightest blatancy or self-gratula- 
tion, he refused the see of Hereford on 
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the score that it would take him off his 
more useful writing. He had only too 
clear an apprehension of the sort of 
work Charles and Clarendon would re- 
quire from the swallowers of their 
bribes. And Margaret Charlton was as 
firm as he with her nolo episcopari. “lI 
am persuaded,” he writes, “that had I 
accepted the bishoprick, it would have 
alienated her from me.” Evidently, 
these two were not ordinary people, 
but Christians, and their conversation 
was in heaven, 

Much as Margaret revered the man 
so much her senior who was about to 
marry her, it does not appear that at 
this stage she entirely idealized him. 
He, at all events, faithfully sets down 
that his wife often said that before 
she married him she expected more 
sourness and unsuitableness than she 
found. For all his deep interior sweet- 
ness, there was something, no doubt. 
to be put up with in the author of A 
Saint or a Brute. Not only had his 
Margaret to sustain the trying role of a 
martyr’s companion, but that martyr’s 
temper was as irritable as, say, Jane 
Welsh’s husband’s, and his health far 
worse. Baxter took no pleasure in no- 
table housekeeping; he could not en- 
dure interruptions when he was writ- 
ing; he spent a great part of his time in 
a sick-night-cap; he was gaunt, and pale, 
and worn-looking. His tottering cot- 
tage, as he calls his body, was torment- 
ed by pleurisy, colic, the stone, and 
thirty-six doctors. “Oh, the weary 
nights and days!” he cries; “oh, the 
unserviceable, languishing weakness! 
oh, the restless, working vapors! oh, 
the tedious, nauseous medicines! oh, my 
head! oh, my stomach! oh, my sides! 
oh, my bowels!” 

If Margaret found her husband gent- 
ler than she had expected, he, on his 
side, poignantly realized his failings 
towards her. “Though we never dif- 
fered in point of interest, or any other 
matter, every cross, provoking word 
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which I gave maketh me almost irrec- 
oncilable with myself, and tells me how 
repentance brought some of old to pray 
to the dead whom they had wronged.” 

By Baxter’s urgent wish, it was set- 
tled in their marriage contract that 
Margaret’s property should remain ex- 
clusively hers. This was an unusual 
line of action, but Baxter meant to stop 
the calumnious mouths from which he 
had already suffered as much as any 
man who belonged to that rancorous 
age. For every faction equally found 
him, on one point or another, unman- 
ageable. His religious contemporaries 
could not follow the subtleties of his 
acute, capacious intellect, and nick- 
named him “Dubious” when he was 
outdoing them all in his strict obedi- 
ence to the moving star of conscience. 
The Quakers, by the way, were particu- 
larly against him. When he went 
nlong London streets they used to call 
from their shops, “Alas! poor man, thou 
art yet in darkness.” Others of them 
used to collect under his windows, and, 
when anyone passed in lace or neat 
clothing, they would cry, “These are 
the fruits of thy ministry.” Consider- 
ing these annoyances, it is scarcely 
surprising that Baxter (like Dr. John- 
son) never could abide a Quaker, and 
that he dealt somewhat sweepingly 
with Quakerism in his tracts. Even 
when at their worst, i. e. most provoked, 
Baxter’s controversial manners were 
infinitely milder than most of his con- 
temporaries’. He never, for instance, 
like the poet Milton, calls an adversary 
“an unswilled hogshead.”’ 

After the date of Margaret Baxter's 
wedding we hear no more of her keep- 
ing a skull by her side. The sadness 
and vanished. “Counsel 
did something to it,’ says her counsel- 
lor, “and contentment something,” add- 
ing, with truthfulness, 
“and being takes up with our house- 
hold affairs did somewhat.” The Bax- 
ters’ household affairs were sufficiently 


melancholy 


his peculiar 
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engrossing, thanks to their “oft-necessi- 
tated removals.” Each time _ the 
non-conforming preacher was hounded 
out of one place, in consequence of the 
local enforcement of some new and 
ever newer Act, they had to rehouse 
themselves, and, as Baxter very prop- 
erly aliows, “the women have most of 
that sort of trouble.” Moorfields, Acton 
—where they made four moves, jail, 
Totteridge,—a fresh part of London: in 
a comparatively short space of time 
they had lived in all these places. At 
Totteridge, Baxter records that few 
poor people could be put to the hard- 
ness his wife was put to. The only 
lodgings they could find were with a 
small farmer, where the chimneys 
smoked so badly that all day in their 
living-room, throughout a long, severe 
winter, they breathed in a dense coal- 
cloud, and were half suffocated with 
the smell. “And she had ever a great 
straitness of the lungs, that could not 
bear smoke or closeness. But her char- 
ity to her poor landlady set her son 
apprentice, who now liveth well.” Not 
only were the “few mean rooms” so 
dreadfully smoky, but so cold that Bax- 
ter spent the winter in “much anguish” 
from sciatica, 
Wherever they 
earried the 


went, Mrs. Baxter 
same fortitude, making 
nothing of the discomforts, throwing 
herself into the lives of the poorer folk 
around them, winning their goodwill 
and kindnesses, and fwhat she valued 
infinitely more) their souls for Christ, 
in each successive place she lived in, 
“unless in any street where she staid 
so short a time as not to be known.” 
Taking into account what jails were 
generally during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is an odd fact that Baxter 
seems to have found his sojourn in 
Clerkenwell Prison, in 1668, a pleasant 
interlude. It was, of course, his wife 
who did most to temper the wind, for 
she not only went with him into cap- 
tivity most cheerfully, but took their 
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best bed with her, and so many other 
necessaries that they were able to keep 
house as contentedly and comfortably 
as at home. They had, moreover, an 
honest jailer who gave Baxter the lib- 
erty of walking in a fair garden, while 
more friends called upon them in a day 
than they had at home in half a year. In 
view of the last item, it may perhaps 
be permitted to the writer of these 
light pages to wonder whether, in 
Clerkenwell, Baxter did not realize 
something, mortified saint though he 
was, of the “topmost, ineffablest’’ re- 
ward of him whose candle of martyr- 
dom is burning—not under a bushel. 
True to the promise of her wooing, 
Margaret took the initiative in all busi- 
ness transactions, playing the mascu- 
line part. She was always the woman 
of means, and never undervalued 
wealth or birth. Her husband had 
entire faith in her ability, “not so much 
in the speculative as the prudential, 
practical.””’ So completely did he leave 
their affairs in her hands that he feels 
it necessary to justify himself in the 
Breviate for having let her be his “gov- 
erness.” Her apprehension of matters 
of estate, he says, was both quicker and 
sounder than his. “Though I was natu- 
rally somewhat tenacious of my own 
conceptions, her reasons usually told 
me that she was-in the right. She 
would at the first hearing understand 
the matter better than I could do by 
many and long thoughts.” Mrs. Bax- 
ter was an extraordinarily open-handed 
woman. She thirsted to give, and she 
dressed more meanly than she ought, 
and ate far meaner food, so as to have 
money to bestow. In spite of her 
shrewdness, she seriously mortgaged 
her property in order to be charitable, 
and so indiscriminate were her alms 
that her husband sometimes remon- 
strated. “Her judgment was that we 


ought to give if we have it, and that 
Neightorhood, and notice, and asking are 
marks by which to know to whom God 


. des. 
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would have us give.” But Baxter 
gently adds, “I thought that besides 
these we must exercise prudence in dis- 
cerning the degrees of need and 
worth.” 

The familiar outery against a public- 
spirited woman was raised by Mrs. 
Baxter’s acquaintances. They said it 
was a thousand pities “she was not 
content to live privately and quietly.” 
Whereat her husband nobly comments, 
“He that knows what it is to give ac- 
count of our stewardship will know 
how to answer this.” 

Richard Baxter, like many another 
husband with less good reasons, depre- 
cates the cumber and trouble of house- 
hold interests, and, in his opinion, 
cleanliness makes a very halting second 
to godliness. He is worth listening to 
on this theme, both for the consistency 
of character his attitude reveals and 
for the drollish element discernible. 


“Her household affairs,” he says of 
his more fastidious spouse, “she or- 
dered with so great a skill and decency, 
as that others much praised that which 
I was no fit judge of: I had been bred 
among plain, poor people, and I thought 
that so much washing of stairs and 
rooms, to keep them as clean as 
their trenchers and dishes, and so much 
ado about cleanliness and trifles, was a 
sinful expense of servants’ time, when 
they might have been reading some 
good book.” ° 


Baxter was so unspeakably taken up 
with weighty soul concerns that he 
could set only the minimum of value 
upon the ritual of a well-ordered home. 
Possibly, too, his valetudinarian nerves, 
always on edge, kept him sensible 
of the inquietude of domestic 
“over-curiousness.” No writings of 
equal bulk with his ever cast 
less light on the manners of a past age. 
Pepys and Baxter were at the antipo- 
The latter condemns good living 
(in the worldly sense) as swinish pleas- 
ure; the mouth is “the hole where meat 
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and drink go in;” present life is a wil- 
derness way to a promised inheritance; 
in the life eternal, “we shall speed ac- 
cording to the preparations of this little 
inch of time.” The sole design, scope, 
and tenor of Baxter’s being was to save 
his brethren’s souls, and he had no in- 
terest to spare for anything else. With 
characteristic poignancy, he somewhere 
defines holy life as “vivacity towards 
God.” Yet, with all his detachment 
from common things, there is none of 
the chill of a mind monopolized by 
philosophical abstractions. With in- 
tense imagination and the deepest pity 
he saw men and women bent over their 
muckrakes while above their heads a 
crown was being held out, and he flung 
himself with splendid abandonment 
into the task of forcing them to look 
up. 

Akin to Margaret Baxter’s energy 
and impulsiveness was the presence of 
mind she showed in emergencies. Once 
when her husband was preaching to 
eight hundred people in a room above 
St. James’s market-house, a fearful 
was heard in the floor-boards. 
The stairway was nar- 


crack 
Panic began. 


row. Some cried from the windows 
for ladders. Quick as thought, Mrs. 


Baxter had got out and called to a 
passing workman, “Can you suddenly 
put a prop under a beam?” The prop 
was put, and though at first the carpen- 
ter’s knocking still further alarmed the 
assembly, all escaped unhurt. 

Baxter found his wife abler at re- 
solving cases of conscience than any 
divine he knew. “Abundance of dif- 
ferences were brought me, some about 
restitution, some about injuries, some 
about vows, some about marriage prom- 
ises, which I always put to her, and she 
so resolved as to convince me of over- 
sight in my own resolution.” Unlike 
himself, his helpmeet rarely felt anger. 
Even when a servant lost ten pounds’ 
worth of linen in carriage carelessly, 
and another ten pounds’ worth of plate. 


A Puritan’s Wife. 


she showed no wrath; nor would she 
ever ask who had committed any 
household offence, for fear of tempting 
some one to tell a lie. All the same, 
she was miserable when people she 
thought she couid rely on failed her, 
and the faults and inadequacies of 
those she loved were anguish to her. 
Plainly, her husband was drawing 
from the model he knew best when he 
wrote of the “tender, passionate, impa- 
tient spirits of women.” Margaret 
counted too hopefully on success in 
each good work she undertook, and 
was almost overturned with trouble 
fell short. Altogether, an 
eager, lovable, great-hearted lady. One 
remembers with gratitude that when 
Baxter decided that in the everlasting 
rest saints will not know each other 
“by stature, voice, complexion; nor by 
terms of aftinity, nor benefits; nor, I 
think, by sex,’ he had not yet met Mar- 
garet Charlton. 

In that way, too, a true woman, Mrs. 
Baxter possessed endurance enough for 
all trials, but lacked the active counter- 
part of endurance—courage. She was, 
indeed, morbidly timorous. “‘Timorous- 
ness was her disease,” says Baxter un- 
mistakably. It was only timorousness 
as regarded near risks and accidents, 
but it made much of her life weariful 
to her. Even in girlhood, she had not 
been able to bear a loud voice or a 
hasty manner, and, as years went on, 
she could not even endure the clapping 
of a door or anything that had sudden- 
ness, noise, or fierceness in it. Her 
dreams were of murderers and fires 
(especially after the Great Fire), and 
dreams worked on her like realities. 
Bad news or any prognostications of 
evil affected her horribly, and, though 
she hid it in conversation, she felt the 
trouble of her own mind so acutely 
that she lived in perpetual fear of 
complete brainsickness, which Baxter 
thought tended to bring on her what 
His comment on this un- 


when it 


she feared. 
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happy side of his wife’s character must 
not be omitted: 


I was apt to think it was but a pas- 
sionate, fanciful fear, and was too apt 
to be impatient with her impatiency, 
and with even the trouble of her mind, 
not enough considering how great ten- 
derness in all our discourse she needed. 
Yet was her understanding so far from 
overthrow, that it was higher and 
clearer than other people’s; but like the 
treble strings of a lute strained up to 
the highest, sweet, but in continual 
danger. 


‘ 


One of her few recorded remarks oc- 
curs at this time, and we may be cer- 
tain it came from her heart. “Itisa 
great mercy of God,” she would say, 
‘not to know what will befall us in 
this world, nor how we shall be sick, 
or suffer, or die, that our foreknowl- 
edge may not anticipate our sorrows.” 

So hyper-sensitive a temperament sel- 
dom sees old age. Margaret Baxter 
died at forty-two. Her illness was in- 
ternal, but she was unaware of it, and 
imagined herself to be suffering from 
something else. Baxter tells the latter 
half of the story with pathetic realism. 


She complained of a pain in one of 
her breasts, and her incurable timorous- 
ness settled her in a conceit that she 
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should have a cancer (which I saw no 
great cause to fear); but she could 
neither endure to hear that it was none, 
or that it was. Several friends lately 
dying of cancer, increased her fear. 


She entered into rest on June 14, 
1681. Her mind had been wandering, 
and for some days she alternately suf- 
fered greatly and was unconscious. But 
the worst of her troubles—fear—now 
vanished utterly, and, looking at her 
husband as he stood by her bed a short 
time before her change, she cried out 
to him, “Thou and I shall be in 
heaven.” 

Thus was Richard Baxter left to the 
mournful solitude of the old, childless 
widower. In the same year as his 
loss he wrote his Breviate. He did 
not do what John Knox at sixty 
did, but remained faithful to memory. 
The rest of his life belongs to the great 
story of the struggle in England for 
religious freedom and religious concord: 
the romance of his marriage is like the 
little space of green round a cairn. For 
it was a romance, a somewhat limited 
and unradiant one perhaps, but a ro- 
mance none the less, since it was made 
out of the most essential element in ro- 
mance, “love settling unawares.” 

Florence Mary Parsons. 
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XV. 


The course of true love never did run 
smooth; and, though Bumpstead and 
Bertha emerged safely from the fog, I 
fear that they will have to encounter 
a good many shoals and breakers and 
contrary winds before they touch the 
desired shore of matrimony. 

I am happy to say that none of the 


difficulties which seem to threaten 
their course have originated in Stuc- 
covia. It is true that Selina, when fa- 
tigued or worried, has been known to 
declare that I am a mass of selfishness; 
but I do not carry that amiable trait 
of my sex so far as to begrudge Bertha 
her happiness merely because I shall 
miss her. Certainly, she has been an 
exhilarating element in our rather hum- 
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drum existence; but, from my experi- 
ence in like cases, I anticipate that the 
dear girl will contrive to see a good deal 
of us even after she is married; and in 
the meantime she and Bumpstead 
(whom I am learning to call Jack) have 
the house pretty much to themselves. 
The enamored swain tells us that, Lent 
being over, he is not so much “bunged 
up” with parochial engagements as 
was the case in March; and he is able 
to give us a great deal of his society. 
At meal-times he presents himself with 
touching regularity, even sometimes 
dropping in for a_ breakfast-cup of 
coffee and a slice of ham on his way 
back from early service; and, after his 
boxing night at the club, smoking his 
pipe in my study till untimely hours. 
Selina’s boudoir is entirely made over 
to the interesting couple; and it is not 
safe even to enter the drawing-room 
without a good deal of circumspection 
and a preliminary cough. Over all 
these pastoral friskings Selina smiles 
serenely. She has honestly done her 
best for her sister. The supreme end 
of woman’s existence has been attained; 
and she regards with complacency the 
triumph of her skill. 

The parish is enthusiastic about the 
engagement. Soulsby lays his lily-hand 
earessingly on Bumpstead’s brawny 
shoulder, and murmurs, “May she be 
to you what my Egeria has been to me. 
And oh! could I give you a fonder beni- 
son than that?’ Old Lady Farring- 
ford, who, even in her decadence, still 
wields some social authority among us, 
lays great stress on Bumpstead’s terri- 
torial connections. “The Bumpsteads 
are an excellent family. Indeed, they 
are cousins of ours. One of Lord Far- 
ringford’s great-aunts married the 
Bumpstead of the period. I believe 
they are Saxon by descent, like the 
Lowthers and the Tollemaches. I re- 


member there was a rhyme about it 
which they were very fond of repeat- 
ing— 
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Before the Norman into England came, 
Fox Holes was my seat and Bump- 
stead was my name. 


The Cashingtons, more modern 
though not more worldly than the dow- 
ager, display a keen curiosity about the 
settlements, and wonder who will pay 
for the trousseau. Bounderly comports 
himself with characteristic heartiness; 
smacks Bumpstead on the back, and 
says, ““Well done, my son, I’m proud of 
you! There’s no flummery betwixt me 
and you. I know you and you know 
me; and I tell you you’ve pulled off a 
good thing this journey, and no error. 
You simply meant doing it, and went 
in, and won. It’s just what I did my- 
self; and I like you all the better for 
it.’ The members of the Parochial 
Club are getting up an illuminated ad- 
dress to “the Rev. John Thomas Bump- 
stead, M.A., in grateful recognition of 
his unwearied interest in our athletic 
development;” and the Fishers in Deep 
Waters are combining to present Ber- 
tha with a waterproof cloak and a 
bound series of “The Commonwealth.” 

Unfortunately in this chorus of con- 
gratulation one false note has been 
struck. Some anonymous friend has 
sent Bertha a copy, facetiously marked 
with red ink in telling places, of a 
treatise on the “Art of Beauty.” This 
treatise, though adapted to the needs 
of London, seems to have originated in 
New York. It opens with an address 
to the reader, and goes on to deal in 
detail with physical imperfections and 
the method of remedying them. Let 
me quote some of the marked pas- 
sages: 


Dear Madame or Sir,—The object of 
this little booklet is to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to the many and va- 
ried imperfections of the face with 
which we are apt to be endowed, and 
to call your attention to the fact that 
there is in this vast Metropolis a place 
where relief may be found. 
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THE EARS. 


If the ears are large, ill-shaped, or de- 
formed in any way, they are soon 
changed to a perfected state. All ir- 
regularities and deformities are pain- 
lessly, permanently, and successfully 
corrected, thereby rendering the fea- 
tures symmetrical, harmonious, and ex- 
pressive. 


THE NOSE. 


As Shakespeare says, “A good nose 
is requisite.” No other feature of the 
face bears such a relation to what is 
known as beauty, and no other feature 
is as helpful or as fatal to man’s come- 
liness. 

Few persons can boast a perfect 
nose. This being so, it will interest 
many to know that this prominent fea- 
ture of the face may be improved 
where it is imperfect. Everybody is 
familiar with the various types of 
noses, and may see many of each dur- 
ing a stroll on any of our thorough- 
fares. Some are repugnant, others 
pleasing, but all give some determining 
character, either sympathetic or for- 
hidding, to the face. 

Many a countenance, otherwise ad- 
mirable, is ruined to the eye by the 
form of the nose, and it is often re- 
marked that such or such a person 
would be “good-looking” were it not 
for his or her nose. 

Many are of the opinion that the nose 
Nature has given, or the one that acci- 
dent has deformed, is beyond remedy. 
This is an error, for, when one reflects 
upon the fact that the nose is greatly 
composed of cartilage, it will be ad- 
mitted that few things are easier than 
giving it direction of form. 

Of noses there are six well-defined 
classes: 


Lass I1.—Tsat RomAN, OR AQUILINE 
Nose. 

as IIl.—TuHE GREEK, OR STRAIGHT 
Nose. 


“ JII,—TaE CoGITATIVE, OB WIDE- 
NOSTRILLED NOSE. 

“«  JTV.—Tsae JEWISH, oR Hawk 
NoseE. 

va V.—THE SNUB NOSE. 

“* VIL.—TuHe CELEsTIAL, OB TUBN- 
uP Nos. 
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Between these there are infinite crosses 
and intermixtures, which at first are 
apt to embarrass one, but after a little 
practice one is soon able to distinguish 
with tolerable precision. 


Class I—The Roman, or Aquiline Nose, 
is rather convex, but undulating, as its 
name aquiline imports. It is usually 
rugose and coarse, but, when other- 
wise, it approaches the Greek nose, 
and the classification is materially al- 
tered. 

Class 1I.—The Greek, or Straight Nose, 
is perfectly straight; any deviation from 
the right line must be strictly noticed. 
If the deviation tend to convexity it 
approaches the Roman type and its 
true character is marred. On the other 
hand, when the deviation is towards 
concavity, it partakes of the Celestial, 
and its true character is lost. It should 
be fine and well-chiselled, but not 
sharp. It is the highest and most 
beautiful form which the organ can 
assume, 

Class III.—The Cogitative, or Wide- 
nostrilled Nose, is, as its secondary name 
imports, wide at the end, thick and 
broad, gradually widening from below 
the bridge. This is the type of nose 
that usually becomes bulbous or 
clubbed, owing to a glandular degener- 
ation, and is a marked disfigurement. 
The Cogitative Nose is usually associ- 
ated with Classes I. and II., rarely 
with IV., and still less seldom with V. 
and VI. 

Class IV.—The Jewish, or Hawk Nose, 
is very convex, and preserves its con- 
vexity like a bow throughout the whole 
length, from the eyes to the tip. It is 
thin and sharp. 

Class V. and VI.—The Snub Nose and 
the Turn-up, poeticé Celestial Nose.—The 
form of the former is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its name; the latter is 
distinguished by its presenting a con- 
tinuous concavity from the eyes to the 
tip. It is converse in shape to the 


Jewish nose. 

If your nose is Roman and you would 
have it Grecian, it can be changed to con- 
form with your idea of shape. If pugged, 
it can be lowered; if drooping, or hawk- 
billed, it can be given true angles; if 
crooked, it can be straightened; if de- 
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pressed, it can be raised. In other words, 
if it does not please you, it can be reme- 
died to do 80, painlessly and quickly, 
by the most modern and scientific means 
known to specialists, 


When Selina chanced to find this se- 
ductive treatise lying on her boudoir- 
table, her just indignation knew no 
bounds. She declares that the per- 
petrator of the outrage is young Lady 
Farringford (née Sally Van Oof), and 
that it’s exactly like her, with her 
American notions of “what she calls 
fun and 7 call vulgarity.” Certainly 
the treatise seems a little personal, for 
Bertha’s nose is inclined to be “tip- 
tilted” or “celestial,” and Jack Bump- 
stead’s, though I should not call it 
“cogitative,” might fairly be described 
as “clubbed.” But Bertha has sense 
enough to be amused; and Bumpstead, 
though not dangerously quick at seeing 
a joke, opines that “one of Bertha’s 
pals has been getting at her, and that 
it's not bad chaff, if you look at it in 
the right way.” 

But, while I am treading these prim- 
rose-paths of dalliance, I am forgetting 
the more’ serious matters which lie far 
afleld from Stuccovia. The announce- 
ment of Bertha’s engagement was very 
ungraciously received at The Sawpits. 
Old Mrs. Topham-Sawyer, indeed, is 
devoutly thankful to have got her 
youngest daughter off her hands; and 
though, as she justly observes, Hamp- 
shire is not Loamshire, still Bumpstead 
is a good name, and Fox Holes, though 
not large, is quite a nice “thing,” and 
near Stratton, which will be pleasant 
for Bertha, for her dear father was a 
great friend of Lord Northbrook’s in 
“those days.” 

But Tom Topham-Sewyer makes him- 
self, as his manner is, very disagree- 
able. He protests that a decent-look- 


ing girl like Bertha might have done 
better than chuck herself away on a 
parson; pooh-poohs the acreage of Fox 
Holes; and pronounces that old Bump- 
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stead is good for another thirty years— 
which, as he was born in 1840 and the 
Bumpsteads are notoriously long-lived, 
is painfully possible. However, Tom 
Topham-Sawyer has of course no say 
in the matter; and his imperfect sym- 
pathy with the project is probably due 
to the fact that he thinks he may have 
to give the wedding breakfast, or may 
even be expected to make some small 
addition to his sister’s exiguous for- 
tune. 

Far more serious is the hostility of 
old Mr. Bumpstead. He has been up 
to London to talk things over with Se- 
lina and me. and has shown a very un- 
accommodating disposition. He is a 
man of burly frame, resolute counte- 
nance and uncompromising address. 
He protests that he has no idea of 
young fellows marrying the moment 
they grow up, and expecting their fa- 
thers to keep them. “Of course, when 
I drop, Jack will step into my place. 
But I don’t take my boots off before 
I go to bed; and there are my six 
daughters to be thought of. Besides, 
though I have no immediate intention 
of marrying again, I must reserve my 
perfect freedom. The long and short 
of it is that I don’t see how it is to be 
managed. I’ve told my son that 7 
think him a young fool for his pains, 
and the best thing you can do is to tell 
your sister-in-law the same.” 

Good Mr. Bumpstead, like all the 
squires I have ever known, seemed very 
much accustomed to having it all his 
own way, and to speaking his mind 
without let or hindrance. But in mak- 
ing this very unflattering allocution he 
reckoned without Selina, who is a com- 
plete stranger to subserviency, and now 
joined issue with considerable vivacity. 
While my more cautious mind was re- 
volving some conciliatory tactics, she 
observed that, for her own part, she 
had no notion of any one playing fast 
and loose with her sister’s affections. 
She considered that Mr. John Bump- 
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stead was fully old enough to know 
his own mind, and she should certainly 
counsel him not to submit to any inter- 
ference in a matter which concerned 
his own happiness alone. Her sister’s 
merits she declined to discuss; but this 
much she would say—that if Mr. Bump- 
stead fancied he could secure a nicer, 
better-principled, better-looking daugh- 
ter-in-law, she thought he would find 
himself mistaken. No one, of course, 
would be so absurd as to suggest any 
difficulties on the score of birth or posi- 
tion; and, as for money, she was thank- 
ful to say that in her family they were 
not mercenary, and that John and Ber- 
tha could put together quite enough to 
live upon until they succeeded. 

This vigorous address, delivered with 
a great deal of emphasis on the words 
italicized, and with complete indiffer- 
ence to that divinity which doth hedge 
a squire, produced a marked effect on 
Mr. Bumpstead, whe gasped sterto- 
rously, and began to mutter something 
in the way of apology or explanation; 
but Selina cut him short. “Not at all. 
No apology is necessary. I perfectly 
understand your anxiety for your son’s 
happiness. I only thought it right to 
let you know plainly that in my opinion 
his happiness will be best secured by 
the marriage which he has been wise 
enough to propose. Of course I must 
leave you to settle all the business part 
of it with my husband and my brother, 
who are Bertha’s trustees; but the dear 
child's happiness is my care.” 

After this rather uncomfortable 
scene, I sought an interview with Jack 
Bumpstead, who must no longer be 
called “Blazer.” For Selina says, with 
her usual pungency, “I believe your 
treating him like a schoolboy and call- 
ing him by that silly nickname is just 
the reason why that absurd old father 
of his thinks he can do what he likes 
with him. Well, thank goodness, he 
can’t do what he likes with Bertha and 
me; and I flatter myself that I opened 
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his eyes in that particular, though I 
confess I thought your attitude was 
even weaker than I expected. You 
really have no moral courage, or you 
wouldn’t leave all these things to me.” 

Jack Bumpstead took the whole affair 
with what is called “philosophic 
calm,” but is really a placidity far 
more profound than I ever encountered 
in a philosopher. He said, with easy 
indifference to metaphor, “Oh, that’s all 
right. The Gov. was bound to be a 
bit shirty at first; but when he's had 
time to blow off the steam he'll come 
round, and we shall be as right as rain. 
You see, he’s a bit sick at my being a 
parson. It was right enough when my 
eldest brother was alive; but, when the 
poor chap got carried off by that beast- 
ly Indian fever, the Old Boy didn't half 
see the fun of Fox Holes going to the 
Cloth. He's too much of a gentleman 
to want me to chuck; and, besides, if 
he did, I'd see him further first. But 
of course he'd like to see me in a more 
paying job than a curacy, or else to mar- 
ry a girl who's got the stuff. But that 
ain't my line of country. I’ve got the 
girl I wanted, and I mean to stick to 
her. She’s ‘Miss Wright’ and no mis- 
take. By Jove, that was a fog!” 

So far, I have dealt exclusively with 
private concerns; but a_ statesman’s 
time belongs to his country; and even 
a mere politician ought, at a season of 
national peril, to be thinking more of 
the constituency or the candidate than 
of sisters-in-law and settlements. So, 
cheered by Jack Bumpstead’s easy-go- 
ing optimism, I left him to arrange 
matters with his obstructive parent; 
and took up the thread of Stuccovian 
politics, which the sudden inrush of 
domestic excitement had caused me to 
drop. What recalled me to a sense of 
my public duty was the receipt of a 
circular note signed by all the minis- 
ters of the Evangelical Free Churches 
in the Stuccovian area. This document 
was issued on the morning after the 
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Government’s Education Bill appeared. 
{t announced that we had reached a 
crisis in the History of Religious Free- 
dom, and implored all who were op- 
posed to Priestcraft, Fraud, and Op- 
pression to join in a vigorous and prac- 
tical protest against the latest develop- 
ment of Cecilism. 

In response to this alarum, an “emer- 
gency meeting” of the local Liberal As- 
sociation was _ hastily summoned, 
and I was voted into the chair. 
Having briefly introduced the _ sub- 
ject, I invited suggestions as_ to 
the best method of meeting this 
insidious attack upon our most 
cherished liberties; but no sooner had 
I done so than the fissiparous nature of 
Liberalism became once again even 
painfully apparent. The debate was 
opened by an enthusiastic young aco- 
lyte from St. Ursula’s, who professed 
himself a follower of that staunch 
democrat, Mr. Stewart Headlam, and 
declared in favor of purely secular 
teaching in the school, provided that 
the children were taken to High Mass 
on Sundays and Days of Obligation, 
and supplied with Mr. Stanton’s “Cath- 
olic Prayers,” to be paid for out of a 
voluntary rate. Against this proposi- 
tion, at once paradoxical and insidious, 
the Dissenting ministers rose as one 
man. They detected in it the grin of re- 
action under the mask of Liberality, 
and refused to entertain it on any 
terms. Minister after minister de- 
nounced the tyranny of sacerdotalism 
and dogma, and all demanded, in trum- 
pet-tones, their heaven-descended right 
to teach their own undenominational- 
ism at other people’s expense. This 
was unqnestionably the prevailing sen- 
timent of the meeting, and the minis- 
ters would have had it all their own 
way, only a discordant note was raised 
by the Social Democrats. The spokes- 
man of this section proclaimed himself 
the sworn fve of joss-houses, whether 
Established or non-conforming; pro- 
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tested that, if any religion were taught, 
it ought to be the worship of the God- 
dess of Reason; clamored for a daily 
lesson in the social writings of Mr. 
Bradlaugh; and repudiated as a 
wretched compromise the suggestion, 
which had commended itself to some 
of the more liberal-minded religionists, 
that a chapter of the Koran should be 
read as an alternative to the Bible on 
three mornings in the week. 

Amid these distracted counsels it was 
obviously idle to seek for a unanimous 
vote. It was felt that if we went toa 
division we should seriously weaken 
the forces of freedom and should play 
into the hands of the Clericalists. It 
was therefore agreed to adjourn the 
debate, and I, as chairman, was in- 
structed to consult the lively oracles 
of the Liberal League, and report the 
result to an adjourned meeting. 

The secretary of our association, who 
is in close touch with headquarters, ar- 
ranged an appointment; and two days 
later I presented myself at the offices 
of the League. 

The door was opened by a hall-porter 
in a uniform of Primrose plush, who 
ushered me with much dignity into the 
Board Room or Council Chamber of 
the League. The principal object which 
there met my eye was a group, rather 
more than life-sized, of allegorical stat- 
tuary, representing Lord Rosebery 
mounted on Ladas, with the officials of 
the Liberal Headquarters tied to his 
stirrup. 

But alack! I wholly failed to extract 
from the secretary any clear guidance 
as to our course with reference to the 
Education Bill. “The fact is,” he said, 
“it takes us a little by surprise. The 
Chief is in Italy; and his Groom of the 
Chambers, who presides at our com- 
mittees in his absence, declines to com- 
mit himself. Asquith is a little ham- 
pered by some previous declarations, 
but no doubt they can be got over, and 
he will be able to support the Govern- 
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ment when it comes to a vote. Grey 
has long had very strong convictions in 
favor of clerical control over education, 
and will be glad of an opportunity of 
avowing them. And I believe Hal- 
dane is going to write a pamphlet show- 
ing that the Narrower Sectarianism is 
the Higher Philosophy. Perhaps, un- 
der these circumstances, your associa- 
tion had better not pledge itself to any 
definite line on the Bill. Just wait till 
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the Chief comes home—he’s safe to be 
back for the Spring Meeting; and then 
he'll write to the ‘Times,’ or make a 
speech at the City Liberal Club, and 
we shall know what to say. Mean- 
while, if you happen to be passing 
through Berkeley Square, it might be 
worth your while to call at No. 38, and 
have a chat with the Hall Porter. He 
knows a thing or two, and he’s a 
tremendously sound Imperialist.” 
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The hour was three o’clock; the place 
a New Zealand farm, lying on the 
sunny slopes of green, grassy hills, 
open to wide views of plain and moun- 
tain. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon in 
early summer. The fruit trees were in 
blossom, embowering with their love- 
liness a square red-brick cottage, from 
whose chimneys came no kindly wreath 
of smoke to betoken hospitality. With 
the exception of the fruit boughs, and 
their carelessly worn luxuriance, every- 
thing about the cottage was severely 
plain, and had an unused look. It 
stood rigidly in the midst of a plot of 
vegetable garden. Squarely in front 
of it stood its front door, exactly on 
either side of it the front windows; the 
window-blinds matched each other 
with symmetrical neatness; the door- 
step looked painfully new. A little 
way off, in the same piece of ground, 
was an old clay hut, thatched; there a 
chimney sent idle white vapors curling 
up into the blue skies above. There, 


too, was 2 strip of wallflowers and 
stocks; and a beehive in the shelter of 
the clay walls was pleasantly sugges- 
tive of summer sounds. 

Two men, men in the early middle 


age of life, sat on hard wooden chairs 
outside the red-brick house, enjoying, 
each after his own fashion, the tran- 
quil sunshine. One, his hat tilted 
across his brows, read the Sunday at 
Home; the other indulged in the linger- 
ing delights of a pipe: the tobacco ash, 
streaking his coat and waistcoat, took 
off from the uncomfortable “Sunday- 
ish” look of his clothes. He had put 
off his hat, too, and wore a red ban- 
dana handkerchief across his head to 
shield him from the sun. The sound 
of a stream, running somewhere near 
at hand, mingled well with idle medi- 
tations, as did the occasional ripple of 
a breeze, which threw down loose pet- 
als from the fruit trees, to whiten the 
ground beneath. 

“I’m thinking you won't often see the 
like of this house!” said he of the pipe 
at last. 

“I should say not!” rejoined the other 
with emphasis, his eyes still wandering 
over the page before him. “It’s well 
built, and it wears well.” 

“We must tell Bridget not to scrub 
the floors too often, though, Robert,” 
the first speaker went on thoughtfully. 
“She’s a terror with her broom and 
brush, and it’s not thrifty to be using 
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good new floors like that—floors that 
are only four years old.” 

“Women are all alike, if you come 
to that,” remarked Robert with the 
profound gravity becoming a philoso- 
pher: “they must always be scouring 
and cleaning; it amuses them, and 
seems to be their way by nature. But 
it’s quite unnecessary. If you'll re- 
member, when we did our own work I 
only scrubbed the kitchen once in 
six weeks; it saved time, and the floor, 
and my knees, and no one took offence 
at it.” 

“It’s a great thing to have a new 
house of one’s own, that it is,” said 
David, returning to his theme, with 
placid satisfaction. Robert went on 
reading. He shared his_ brother’s 
opinion entirely, and his brother knew 
it; so there was no need of words: 
waste of any kind was repugnant to 
Robert Didham’s nature. 

Wet or fine, on a Sunday afternoon 
the brothers Didham solemnly visited 
their new red-brick mansion, built some 
few years since, and still considered 
by them too good for daily use. On 
wet Sundays they sat in their fine new 
parlor, and shivered, for never yet had 
that grate been profaned by having 
embers in it; in fine weather they sat 
out of doors, as to-day, until the regu- 
lation hours were over. Then they 
returned to their cheerful, common 
dwelling of the week. 

“I’m thinking, Robert,’ said David 
sententiously, after a while. 

“Ay, and what'll you be thinking?” 
rejoined Robert, drily, laying down his 
Sunday at Home. 

“I’m thinking that it would be a 
very great pity if Bridget was to get 
married over our heads.” 

“And who'll be thinking of marrying 
Bridget, David?” 

“Ay, that I can’t tell you, Robert; 
but she’s a bouncing bit of a woman, 
and she has a steady hand with the 
It was well done when we 


porridge. 
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got her from the town to come and 
keep house for us.” 

“I’m not denying that,” said Robert 
complacently. It was he who, a year 
ago, had brought Bridget M’Klusky 
from a registry office in Dunedin to 
Roselea Farm, to keep house for the 
two bachelors, on whom the incessant 
labors of porridge-making and washing 
of dishes began to sit heavy. “To choose 
so well as that is an art, David man, 
just an art.” 

“Ay, art is art, but where’ll be the 
art of choosing if Tom, Dick, or Harry 
comes along and marries the girl? Be- 
sides, Robert,” and here David lowered 
his voice significantly, “think of the 
terrible amount of silver we've been 
paying Bridget since she came to the 
farm!” 

“And I’m not denying that, either,” 
responded Robert, glumly. His head 
went down on his hands: he had yisions 
of many half-crowns that might have 
gone into their private hoard had it not 
been for Bridget and her wages. Then 
he raised his head again. 

“Not but what I say, mind you,” said 
he, “that the girl is a good and careful 
girl, and saves the meat and bread al- 
most as much as myself would do. And 
she’s been careful with the scraps she 
feeds the hens on too, and eightpence 
a dozen for eggs is aye eightpence a 
dozen. Still—ay—as you say, seven 
shillings is a terrible drain—something 
awful; why, it’s nearly the price of a 
bag of oats, and she isn’t a horse, she 
is only a woman. How would it do to 
say fe—— six shillings a week instead, 
David? A shilling is aye a shilling.” 

David smiled, a slow gratified smile 
of superior intelligence. He took out 
his pipe and puffed at it with elaborate 
leisureliness. Then he winked slowly 
at his brother. 

“You're a man of learning, Robert,” 
he said, “but bookworms isn’t always 
the readiest when it comes to mixing 
the pudding. Now what would you 
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say if we gave her no wages at all, and 
yet stand no chance of losing her?” 

“I think it isn’t possible!” ejaculated 
the astonished Robert. 

“Tut, tut, man,” responded David. 
“Listen to me. One of us two must 
marry Bridget!” 

“Marry Bridget!” 

“Ay, and then the work will be done, 
and the silver saved too.” 

“Man, man, but what a head you 
have on you!” 

“I'm not denying that I have some 
sense,” modestly quoth David. “You 
see the thing for yourself. Now the 
question is, Which of us shall marry 
Bridget?’ 

“Well, you are the elder, and have 
the better right.” 

“Ay, but you have the learning, and 
the good looks. You have often told 
me so.” 

“You are so handy in the house and 
could help her.” 

‘But you’re great among the poultry.” 

“And you with the bees.” 

“Then we'll draw lots,” announced 
David solemnly. “Will you abide by 
that, Robert?” 

_ “Ay, we'll decide it by lot,” said Rob- 

ert, with equal solemnity. From his 
waistcoat pocket David drew out a 
used envelope, and carefully divided it 
into two strips of unequal length. 

“Who draws the long one has to 
marry Bridget, Robert,” he said grave- 
ly. 

Both brothers sat in anxious suspense 
awaiting the fateful moment. 

Meanwhile, down in the clay but 
Bridget M’Klusky, little witting what 
grave matters were at issue near her, 
was making preparations for the frugal 
evening meal. She had been at Rose- 
lea Farm for a year now, and was well 
used to the routine of a Sunday after- 
noon. She also understood to a nicety 


by this time how many chops were al- 
lowed for the weekly consumption of 
the houseliold, exactly how much meal 
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was required to fill three plates of por- 
ridge, and sundry other useful and re- 
condite matters. 

With a funereal face, and a long- 
drawn sigh, Robert drew one of the 
papers out of David’s hand. David 
opened his hand, and his face grew 
sombre suddenly; Robert's expression 
brightened: it is surprising to find with 
what fortitude one can bear one’s 
neighbor's misfortunes, 

“She'll make you an excellent wife, 
David,” he said. “I’m thinking you'd 
not find it easy to do better.” 

“Ay, man, ay, if I soughta wife at all; 
but I’ve never had the vanity to look 
upon myself as a marrying man. Now 
you, Robert, are much better fitted for 
taking a handsome wife.” 

“No, no,” said Robert, with a solemn 
shake of his head, but chuckling under 
his breath, “we abide by the lot. It’s 
quite the most scriptural way. And 
David, man, but you have a grand 
head; you are a credit to your family. 
It was all your own idea this, and you 
deserve your good fortune, that you 
do.” 

For the ensuing week David went 
about his business with a compressed 
mouth and a wrinkled brow. Robert 
was able still to whistle the lugubrious 
tunes that expressed cheerfulness in 
him; but David was mute and misera- 
ble. 

But at some time on the Saturday— 
exactly how or when Robert never 
knew—the proposal of marriage was 
made to Bridget. That any woman 
should agree to marry any man who 
asked her was a foregone conclusion 
with both brothers; so that it was no 
surprise to either when Bridget, with 
a becoming deference, accepted David's 
offer. It was at their hour of bed- 
time on the Saturday night, when the 
kindly influence of a glass of toddy had 
thawed their reserve, that David told 
Robert the deed was done. In honor 
of his stupendous achievement, he add- 
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ed a little to his usual measure of 
whisky. 

“I have done my duty, Robert!’ Da- 
vid said solemnly; “and now there will 
be no more difficulty about the wages.” 

“Ay, David, then, I wish you joy, 
man. Marriage, they say, is a terrible 
responsibility, but wages is wages, al- 
ways. But you have a head on you, 
man.” 

“Ay, and she’ll be a docile-like wife 
to a man, I’m thinking. We'll be mar- 
ried at the end of the fortnight, when 
her wages come due.” 

Indeed, Bridget won golden opinions 
from the brothers by the very proper 
sense she showed of the honor done 
her. 

“Shure, and it’s more than I was ex- 
pecting at all, at all,” she would say; 
“and faith, if yer Honor plazes, where's 
the hurry wid it? Shure, a fortnight is 
but a whifeen of toime. ’Tis not the 
weddin’ clo’es I'd be wantin’ neither, 
but is yer Honor shure you’d not be 
afther changing your mind in a whilst? 
Faith, and I’m but a poor slip of a girl 
to be marryin’ wid the likes of ye.” 

To which, and like arguments, David 
would usually reply, “Ay, I’m no say- 
ing that you’re not a lucky woman. 
We'll be married on Thursday week, 
Bridget.” 

So on Thursday week they drove into 
the nearest township in a spring cart, 
and came back man and wife. Robert, 
who had been doing the day’s 
housework in their absence, wel- 
comed them back with effusion, 
and at once proceeded to the 
chimney corner with his pipe: he 
considered that his toils were now final- 
ly at an end. And indeed from that 
day they appeared to be so. Bridget, 


always an energetic worker, now quiet- 
ly assumed the whole charge of every- 
thing connected with the household; 
she did not believe in being the mis- 
tress of the household only in name. 
One day, at dinner, the brothers dis- 
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covered that one chop had been cooked 
over and above the regulation quantity 
for that meal, and, as in duty bound, 
her husband at once lodged a remon- 
strance with Bridget; but for once she, 
the diffident and docile, seemed strange- 
ly unimpressionable, 

“Shure, now,” said she, “and will it 
be in the poor house at all, at all, that 
we'll be lodging, for havin’ wan bit of 
a chop extra to give them poor hungry 
bastes of dogs? Sorra a bit of it! 
Careful is it I’ve always been, and am 
now, but shure not mean, neither as 
Bridget M’Klusky, nor yet as Bridget 
Didham, plaze the Lord!” 

This new attitude of hers complete- 
ly routed the brothers. They sat in 
her kitchen silent and abashed, and 
from that day, if extra chop there were, 
they eyed it in respectful silence, offer- 
ing no remark. And after all, they rea- 
soned, an occasional stray chop could 
not counterbalance the saving of the 
wages. And if Bridget smiled to her- 
self, she did so unobserved. 

Then, one fine midsummer day—a 
day when clouds were high in the blue 
air, and the. fields were sweet with 
clover—a bombshell descended upon 
the quiet house. Bridget had dinner 
set as usual, and was bustling about 
trim and deft. when Robert and David 
came in and sat down to table. She 
dished the meal and then sat down. 

“Shure, now,” she announced quietly, 
‘it’s a servant I’ll be afther gettin’. 
This does not do at all, at all, for the 
misthress of the establishment.” 

Bridget’s dispositions were masterly. 
In silence she planned her campaign, 
then by strategy made one wide sweep, 
and enclosed the unthinking enemy on 
all sides. The brothers sat as though 
petrified, not believing their ears. 

Bridget spoke again, unruffled as ever. 

“I’m saying, I’ll be getting a servant. 
Will it be five shillings a week, or 
seven, we'll be afther givin’ her?’ 

“A servant!” gasped Robert, “a ser- 
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vant, huzzy! And what for a servant? 
Speak to her, David, it’s your duty, 
man.” 

“Ay, Bridget, and what for a ser- 
_ vant?” echoed David miserably . 

“Shure, now, because I’m yer Hon- 
or’s wife, and having made a lady of 
me, shure ye wouldn’t hey me go back 
to the washtub? So I'll be gettin’ a 
girl in just at wance. I know of the 
very wan, a niece of me poor father’s, 
who'll come to me, and willin’.” 

“But—but—you’ll see for yourself, 
Bridget, my woman, we'll not have any 
room here to put even a little lassie 
extra.” 

“Shure, now,” responded Bridget 
cheerfully, “and hevn’t I been afther 
thinkin’ that very same thing? So this 
morning, shure, I’ve been up to the new 
house, redding it up a bit, and we'll 
move in there to-morrow. I’ve fixed 
new window-blinds up, and lit a fire in 
that musty room, and, plaze the Virgin, 
by the morn’s night, we'll all be as 
snug there as a crab in its shell.” 

“Hut, tut, woman!” began Robert 
angrily. But Bridget met his eye, and 
held it with her firm, unflinching gaze. 

“You'll be sayin’,” she said, “that it’s 
too much throuble I'll be afther. Shure 
not at all, at all; I'll just be seeing to 
it the morn’s morn, and then I'll dhrop 
a line to Ellen—me fayther’s niece, if 
ye’ll remember—and she'll be comin’— 
ay, lepping wid eagerness, that will 
she.” 
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“But the wages, Bridget, the wages. 
Five shillings is aye five shillings—” 

“Aye, is it. But it’s too late ye'll be 
in wantin’ to draw back now. Shure, 
and ye should have thought of all that 
before ivir ye married me. Faith, ye’ll 
be afther hevin’ the more dignity to 
support now, and a conthrac’ is always 
a conthrac’, whether it be the lawyer 
or the praste that makes it. Conthracs 
is conthracs, just as apples is apples. 
So don’t ye be throublin’ yourselves any 
more at all, atall. [ll just be writing 
to ax Ellen this very night. She’s been 
hevin’ a terrible onchancy toime, poor 
misfortinit crathur; but there’s a silver 
linin’ to iviry cloud, and it’s wild she'll 
be to get here to me.” 

The brothers went out solemnly as 
mutes from a funeral. Fora long time 
neither spoke. Then Robert, leaning 
against the stable door, spoke: 

“This was your idea, if you remem- 
ber, David! Ay, ay, that we should 
ever live to see the day!” 

But the miserable David turned on 
him, as even the gentlest wounded ani- 
mal will when at bay. 

“Man, man,” he said, “ye’d better 
not say too much. Mysterious, ay, and 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence. 
I shouldn't wonder yet to see you mar- 
ried before the year’s out, to that poor 
misfortinit crathur, Ellen!” 

“Ah, now lad!” cried Robert, with a 
note of agony in his voice; and then a 
great silence fell between them. 

L. E. Smith. 





VICISSITUDES OF THE HERO IN DRAMA.* 


The Vicissitudes of the Hero in 
Drama indicate a chapter in dramatic 
criticism, for these vicissitudes, historic 
rather than theatrical, correspond with 


*An address delivered at the O.P. Club. 


the changes which have in the course 
of time taken place in the conception 
of the hero. How have the years af- 
fected his development? What sort of 
person ought he to be? Does it mat- 
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ter on what social level his life is 
passed? Must he, by some unwritten 
dramatic law, be a sinner? If so, what 
kind of sin is dramatic? Must he end 
miserably or successfully? What is 
the nature of the struggle through 
which he should pass? Above all, to 
what sort of judgment should he be 
subject? Shall he be criticized accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Decalogue, 
or are we to view him as an artistic 
creation, whose’ energies, troubles, 
trials, and disasters are striking, dis- 
tinctive, consistent with his main char- 
acteristics, and well marked in their 
influence on his fate? 

These are big questions, and some 
may doubt whether theoretical discus- 
sion can throw much light upon them. 
It is a matter difficult of decision, inas- 
much as it involves the whole question 
of the relation of the critic to the ar- 
tist, and perhaps the still more funda- 
mental question of the value of criti- 
cism itself. To that question there are 
many answers. In the first place, the 
artist is naturally voiceless. It is a 
curious and somewhat melancholy ex- 
perience to hear him discoursing on his 
own work. Wordsworth wrote on the 
theory of poetical composition. He had 
better have allowed his poems to stand 
by themselves. Corneille wrote his 
dramas first, and afterwards tried with 
indifferent success to square them with 


the presuppositions of Aristotelian 
criticism. The man who makes a 
masterpiece is not the person to ex- 
plain it. 


But there are periods in art when all 
is vagueness and uncertainty, and at 
such times the critic can do valuable 
work. If he knows history, he can at 
least mark out the lines on which the 
particular art has developed. Any con- 
tribution, however faulty, which tries 
to explain what good authorities have 
thought and written concerning the 


principles of dramatic art cannot be 
wholly worthless, if it be always re- 
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membered that genius is never bound 
by rules. No one knew the classical 
tradition better than Dante, yet he 
wrote a poem which no subsequent 
critic has been able to classify. The 
Divina Commedia defies definition. Is 
it a comedy as the title indicates; is 
it a tragedy, as the subject indicates; 
is it an epic, as the treatment would 
seem to argue; is it a novel, as the gen- 
eral tendency prefigures? The creator 
invents his own processes, and only 
after an interval comes the theoretical 
critic to reduce them to rules—like 
those unnamed people who uncon- 
sciously modify a language by making 
the slang of one generation the gram- 
mar of the next. 

The vicigsitudes of the protagonist— 
an inclusive if somewhat formidable 
term for which hero is a convenient 
substitute if it may be held to include 
heroine—are an_ interesting study. 
Time has effaced many of his distine- 
tive characteristics, and it has for all 
practical purposes obliterated the hard 
and fast division between the two 
great branches of the drama. This 
division might be roughly stated thus 
—in a comedy nobody dies and every- 
body gets married; in a tragedy every- 
body dies and nobody gets married. 
Aristotle, earliest of dramatic critics, 
used to say that one of the weaknesses 
of an audience was its liking for happy 
endings—a marked tendency which has 
belonged to all audiences in all ages. 
The distinction between tragedy and 
comedy so clearly defined by Aristotle, 
and so beloved by all the early classi- 
cal critics, seems now to be of little 
value in all the serious regions of 
drama. And it was Shakespeare who 
did most to bring about this change. 
For what are we to call plays such as 
Measure for Measure, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Cymbeline? Are they trage- 
dies with a happy ending? Or are they 
comedies full of tragic incident? 

But to return to the dramatic hero: 
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it was Aristotle who first started the 
discussion as to his nature and char- 
acteristics. The classical tradition 
held that, at all events in tragedy, the 
-hero should be a person of considera- 
tion. Indeed, in the majority of cases 
he was either of royal or of exalted 
rank. This was further the doctrine 
of at least two centuries of criticism; 
it was the view among others of Cor- 
neille, of D’Aubignac, of Racine, of 
Voltaire, of Dacier. of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. The point was not so much the 
exact rank of the hero, but the neces- 
sity for his being in some way distin- 
guished, and in nine cases out of ten 
the easiest way of producing this effect 
was to make him a personage of high 
degree. It is of the first importance 
that the dramatic hero should be rep- 
resentative, that he should be signifi- 
cant, that he should, therefore, in some 
way or another, be removed from the 
general crowd, either by character or 
by position. If in the course of the 
drama he is to come to grief, this idea 
of his significance or his considerable- 
ness is still more necessary. If he falls, 
he must fall off something—if it is 
only a footstool; if he is already on the 
ground, like some of the heroes of 
Scandinavian drama, his so-called de- 
scent will not cause much damage, nor 
will it create much excitement. It may 
be pathetic or pitiful, for all suffering 
is that; but sentimental pathos is one 
thing, tragic pathos is wholly another. 

It is clearly one of the vicissitudes 
of the hero that whereas he used to be 
a person of considerable importance, 
some of our modern dramatists make 
him the most ordinary individual. This 
is unquestionably one of the results of 
Ibsen’s work. His earlier poetic drama 
was different. Brand is a typical char- 
acter; but then Ibsen took to writing 
social dramas, and his heroes and 
heroines became casual, accidental 
specimens of the human race. Master 


Builder Solness and John Gabriel 
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Borkman are not distinguished in any 
sense, no more than the hero of When 
we Dead Awaken. Hauptmann’s char- 
acters again are ordinary enough speci- 
mens, not much below the average, 
but certainly not much above it. The 
hero has submitted to the leveling proc- 
esses of democracy, and it is to be 
hoped they will not land him in the 
irretrievably commonplace. The im- 
pulse that keeps him human is un- 
doubtedly a right one; but there cought 
to be something in him which appeals 
to our higher nature, and which gives 
meaning to the tragic collision between 
him and destiny. 

So much for position, in reference to 
which our hero has made his degringo- 
lade. Now as to character. In the first 
place, can a really good man or 
woman be the subject of a play? Why 
do dramatists never give a chance to 
a hero or heroine who shall be really 
good? Probably because a really good 
character is, in the first place, a pas- 
sive character, one who turns his cheek 
to the smiter, and therefore not the 
subject of a drama of action. Next 
the drama appeals primarily to emo- 
tions, and the good character has con- 
quered emotions. Thirdly, a hero must 
display energy, masterfulness, force, 
which have nothing to do with good- 
ness or badness, but are purely psy- 
chological questions. If the main ob- 
ject of drama is to teach lessons of 
morality, it is difficult to say why a 
good man should not be a_ suitable 
subject for a play. But if the critical 
attitude is adopted, which does not 
confuse sesthetics with ethics, the an- 
swer is simple enough. The saint is 
dramatically uninteresting; the drama 
deals with colo:’s and the saint is dead 
white. To take an example, why should 
Alfred Evelyn in Bulwer Lytton’s 
Money bore us so excessively? Simply 
because he is so excessively good. But 
there are no hard and fast rules in the 
matter. The difficulty can be circum- 
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vented, though by devices known only 
to genius. If ever there was a good 
woman it was Sophccles’ Antigone. 
The dramatist enlists our interest be- 
cause he makes her the victim of the 
fatal opposition between the laws of 
a State and the higher, the eternal law 
of right and wrong. The State, in the 
person of Kreon, forbids her to bury 
her dead brother because he was a 
rebel; she declares that she will bury 
him because he was her brother. She 
remains a heroine without stain and 
yet suffers dramatically, therefore she 
becomes interesting. 

And what of the really bad man, the 
man who, vicious in nature, says de- 
liberately, “Evil, be thou my Good?” 
Can he become the central figure of a 
drama? Aristotle said, “No.” We, en- 
joying a larger experience of dramatic 
work, remain somewhat doubtful. It 
is quite clear that a bad man may put 
before our eyes so splendid an exhibi- 
tion of energy that, though we hate 
his character, he extorts from us un- 
willing admiration. The classical in- 
stance is Richard III. Iago does not 
come into the discussion, because he 
is only a subordinate villain, dramati- 
cally necessary to give the proper light 
aud shade in the tragedy which 
worked the ruin of Othello. But Rich- 
ard III. is, without qualification, the 
absolute hero of the play called after 
him, and he is also an absolute villain. 
It is not easy to say how we regard 
him. Probably as a masterful states- 
man, a man of superlative will power, 
a great, wild piece of natural force and 
demonic energy; and it is these quali- 
ties that impress us rather than his 
wickedness. Nevertheless, it is at least 
remarkable that Shakespeare drew him 
as a hero in the early years of his 
dramatic writing, amd never tried such 


a character again. One thing is toler- 


ably certain, that the ultimate exhibi- 
tion of all wickedness—Satan himself 
—would not be a proper dramatic hero. 





Vicissttudes of the Hero in Drama. 


When Milton first thought of his Para- 
dise Lost, he is supposed to have de- 
signed it in dramatic form; with rare 
artistic insight, he came to the conclu- 
sion, or so the story runs, that the 
subject would serve for an epic but 
not for a drama. 

So we come to the intermediate 
character for a hero or a heroine. Why 
do we turn from natures in extremis, 
whether of goodness or badness, with 
an instinctive feeling that neither the 
perfected saint nor the unconscionable 
villain is the proper subject for a play? 
The answer is obvious. We want a 
hero of like passions with ourselves, 
and we are neither saints nor villains. 
Neither very good nor very bad is the 
complexion of most of us, and what 
we want on the stage is in some sense 
the likeness of our own humanity, good 
intentions, bad performance, generous 
feelings, imperfect actions, fairly good 
intelligence, and a lamentably weak 
will. It is no use for the dramatist to 
paint for us something which is im- 
measurably above or immeasurably be- 
low humanity. We do not respond 
because we cannot understand. The 
true dramatic hero must have about 
him marks which are recognizable; he 
must be coined in a familiar mint. We 
ought to be able to reach out our 
hands to him and call him brother. We 
must be conscious in ourselves of 
some, at all events, of those springs of 
action which are animating him, driv- 
ing him, it may be, to his ruin—which 
equally can drive us to our ruin if we 
show the same lack of self-control. This 
is, perhaps, the real meaning of the 
celebrated Aristotelian doctrine of pity 
and fear--we must pity and we must 
fear, because the hero is only ourselves 
writ large. If we did not understand 
QEdipus and Agamemnon, Macbeth and 
Othello, Iris and Mrs. Tanqueray, and 
all the other heroes and heroines who 
sin and suffer and dash themselves 
against the iron laws of the moral gov- 

















. Vicissitudes of the Hero in Drama. 


ernment of the universe—understand 
them because they represent certain 
impulses which are dimly throbbing in 
ourselves—we should never take them 
to our hearts and be interested in their 
fates. 

Many are the forces, powerful and 
dramatic, working for man’s undoing. 
There is ignorance, such as made di- 
pus all unwittingly marry Jocasta. 
Or pride, such pride as ruined Aga- 
memnon, the king of men, and made 
Coriolanus the victim of those whom 
he called “the common cry of curs.” 
Ambition is another such force; ambi- 
tion which wrecked the fortunes of 
Macbeth, and drove him through a 
blood-stained course to his doom. Then 
there is defect of will-power, which 
enabled Shakespeare, in the case of 
Hamlet, to make a colossal drama, not 
out of action, as the ancient critics 
would have told him was incumbent 
on him, but out of the vacillation of 
passivity. Love is, of course, one of 
the most powerful, the love that drove 
Romeo and Juliet to their violent de- 
lights and their equally violent ends, or 
the middie-aged passion which threw 
Antony at the footstool of Cleopatra 
and made him glory in his dishonor- 
able servitude. The list is unending; 
the paternal autocracy of Lear and the 
unpractical idealism of Brutus, the 
tardy passion for respectability which 
caused Mrs. Tanqueray to think she 
could run in double harness, or the 
languorous desire for ease which drove 
Iris out into the streets, all are dra- 
matic, all are comprehensible. 

So far we move on easy levels. The 
reason for many of these changes is 
not far to seek. Drama has gone 
through one or two distinct epochs. 
There is a marked distinction between 
classical and romantic drama; the 


Gothic spirit of the Renaissance—at all 
events among the Germanic peoples—is 
very different both in literature and 
architecture from the Hellenic spirit. 
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Many influences have come upon it. 
Among the Northern peoples espe- 
cially, drama has grown more dis- 
tinctly bourgeois, the possession and 
the enjoyment of the people at large. 
It has been affected alike by politics 
and literature, by the rise of democ- 
racy, and by the extraordinary growth 
and popularity of the novel. It is these 
facts which, in a measure, have tended 
to produce the change in the concep- 
tion of the hero from the man of posi- 
tion to the casual individual. But it 
is important to remember that in order 
to get the sense of contrast between 
what is, and what should be, between 
human aspirations and the mysterious 
ways of Fate, the hero should always 
be, what nowadays he occasionally is 
not, a typical rather than an accidental 
character. He must not be merely 
coumonplace. Whether he is good or 
bad does not so much matter; it is the 
morally trivial, not the morally bad, 
which is fatal to dramatic effect. 
There is another change which is 
worthy of consideration. It deals with 
the correspondence of guilt with suf- 
fering, the notion of poetic justice. The 
older classical view—not altogether 
Aristotelian, for many later doctrines 
are attributed to Aristotle of which he 
is quite innocent—was that a hero 
should suffer just in proportion as he 
is guilty, his ruin being brought about 
by his particular aberration, and being 
proportionate to the extent of that ab- 
erration. Corneille would certainly 
have accepted this doctrine. Lessing 
is full of it. So strong was the sup- 
position that suffering should be pro- 
portionate to guilt that, in deference 
to the opinion of some English critics, 
the dénouement of King Lear was al- 
tered and the play made to end happily. 
Dr. Johnson is very savage with 
Shakespeare over this point. Cordelia 
is a good woman and must not be 
killed. Tate is quite right in making 
her live happily ever afterwards. This 
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principle of dramatic criticism has 
been ridden to death in those dreary 
German studies of Shakespeare, of 
Gervinus, Ulrici, and others, and by 
pedants of the same type who are 
never weary of trying to prove that 
Cordelia, Romeo, Othello, must have 
been guilty of some definite sins, for 
which they were compelled in an 
equally definite manner to atone. 
There are few points on which 
opinion has altered more than on this 
one of dramatic guilt. The trim well- 
ordered drama of the earlier world has 
been succeeded by one which frankly 
relinquishes the idea of atonement and 
retribution, and accepts, without at- 
tempting to explain it, all “the riddle 
of the painful earth.” A man, so it 
seems to be held, can be the innocent 
victim of circumstances over which he 
has no control. A woman is ruined 
because the world is all against her 
amd she never gets a chance. The 
cosmos is a chaos, and though it is 
true that some men achieve destruc- 
tion by their own fault, it is equally 
true that some men have destruction 
thrust upon them. In this respect 
more than any other has the influence 
of the modern novel made itself felt. 
The ethical aspect does not concern 
us, for the drama is meant for the sat- 
isfaction of our esthetic instincts 
rather than as a moral force. But the 
increasing tendency to make events 
happen anyhow, to pull out still longer 
the long arm of coincidence, to bring 
people to grief by the arbitrary will 
of the dramatist, without giving us 
any satisfactory explanation or mak- 
ing any adequate appeal to our reason, 
must inevitably tend to make our the- 
atrical world formless, chaotic, décousu. 
There is no better example of this than 
the old story of the ingenuous spec- 
tator who once asked a dramatic critic 
what a particular heroine died of: 


“What did she die of?” responded the 
“Why, she died of the fifth act” 


critic. 


Vicissttudes of the Hero in Drama. 





—so arbitrary was the action of the 
dramatist, so entirely devoid of the 
proper logical relation of cause and 
effect. 

In the last place comes an even more 
characteristic change in the lot of the 
dramatic hero. He started by being a 
man neither very good nor very bad, 
but on the whole inclined to the good 
side. Then Shakespeare proved that he 
could be a very bad man indeed. But 
he was at least a man in high station. 
He had the further advantage of get- 
ting through all his exploits in the 
course of a single day, owing to the 
stringent unities of time and place. 
Corneille, for instance, in the Cid, de- 
spite the most enormous difficulties, is 
determined at all hazards to make his 
hero conform to these rules. Having 
fought a duel one evening, and having 
been occupied the whole of the night 
in repelling the attack of the enemy, 
the unhappy man is sent off to fight 


another duel the first thing in the 
morning. The king, like a reasonable 
person, makes some remonstrance 


against this haste, but because the 
theatrical day is nearly over, he can 
only obtain for the hero a few hours 
breathing space. 

The hero has fallen from his high 
estate! Instead of being a nobleman, 
or at least distinguished, he has be- 
come merely bourgeois; instead of 
knowing that whatever he suffers his 
punishment is accurately proportioned 
to his guilt, and that he is the victim of 
true poetic justice, he has become lost 
in mazes of indiscriminate action, suc- 
ceeding and failing he knows not why, 
subject to the most marvellous coinci- 
dences, “a foiled, circuitous wanderer” 
in an unreasonable world. Not yet, 
however, has he reached the term of 
his transmigrations. He is ceasing to 
be an individual at all, he no longer 
has any marks about him, which make 
it evident that he is the centre of spec- 
tacular interest. In some recent plays 
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there is actually no hero. The most 


notable example of this latter day 
vicissitude is to be found in Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers. In The Weavers 
there is no hero; the hero has become 
a crowd. Every one of these dis- 
franchised, down-trodden, physically 
and mentally crippled proletarians, 
whose suffering Hauptmann’s drama 
brings before us, is, if taken singly, a 
mere item, an unrelated atom, an in- 
significant element too powerless and 
too mean to make any impression upon 
us. Taken together, however, as a 
group, as representative of a class in 
whom the feeling of human dignity is 
for the first time dimly awakening, of 
a class which, if once fully aroused to 
its great social mission, would be able 
to change the face of the earth, these 
weavers are, in point of fact, the hero 
whose suffering is a kind of martyr- 
dom, dying in a noble cause and mak- 
ing us feel that essentially tragic con- 
trast between what ought to be and 
what is. 

In reviewing these vicissitudes of 
the hero, these developments of drama, 
there remains a point which, however 
great may be the value we set upon 
early traditions, upon the masterpieces 


The National Review. 
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of a bygone age, it is important to keep 
in mind. The one absolutely foolish 
and sterile attitude is to be always in 
opposition to the tendencies of the time 
in which we live. Against the laws of 
evolution it is useless to fight; only let 
us be sure that we comprehend what 
these laws are. We cannot put back 
the hands on the clock face to Time. 
It is better to be a critical Pangloss, 
thinking that this is the best of pos- 
sible worlds, than a Diogenes in his 
tub, with his face perpetually turned 
to a sun that is set. It is a fatuous 
enterprise to run a tilt against the lit- 
erary and dramatic course of this 
world’s progress. That things are not 
perfect does not prevent us from see- 
ing that they are good. Art will still 
hold the mirror up to Nature, and the 
nature she will reflect is that of her 
own age and period. For our consola- 
tion, we must remember that while the 
details in application of rules are al- 
ways changing, the eternal principles 
of Art were laid long ago In some 
senses Art never progresses. There 
can be no development in Art—only 
endless rehandling of dates, to all in- 
tents and purposes constant and pe- 
rennial. 
W. L. Courtney. 
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Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author 
of “Festus,” recently celebrated his 
eighty-sixth birthday. The poem 
which gave him his reputation was 
written before Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, and his title to the rank 
of the oldest living English poet is be- 
yond dispute. 


Miss Marie Corelli’s publishers and 
press agents are adopting their usual 


expedients for inflaming public curios- 
ity regarding her new romance. It is 
announced that it will deal with a sub- 
ject which has never before been treat- 
ed in fiction, and that it touches inti- 
mately on certain topics which have 
been for some time uppermost in tlie 
minds of many people. Beyond these 
cryptic utterances nothing is vouch- 
safed, except the title: “Temporal Pow- 
er: A Study in Supremacy.” 
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Now that more than half of the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary has been pub- 
lished, a statement has been issued of 
what is intended to be the form and 
size of the book when complete. The 
ultimate distribution of the contents 
of the five remaining volumes will be— 
Vol. VI—L-N, (by Mr. Bradley); Vol. 
VII—O-P, (by Dr. Murray); Vol. VIII— 
Q-S, (by Mr. Craigie); Vol. IX—S-T; 
Vol. X—-U-Z (with certain addenda). 


Mr. George Moore is at work on a 
book about Ireland, called “The Un- 
tilled Field,” which is described as a 
novel in thirteen episodes. An unusual 
incident of the publication will be the 
simultaneous appearance of a selection 
of the tales, translated into Irish by 
Mr. P. P. O’Sullivan, a native Irish 
speaker. Mr. Moore reports that, so 
far from losing in the process of trans- 
lation, the stories have gained in fresh- 
ness. 


Among other literary “revivals” there 
is reported a revived interest in Car- 
lyle. A new “Edinburgh” edition of 
his works in fourteen volumes is to be 
published and there are rumors of other 
issues. Carlyle is by no means wholly 
out of vogue as is shown by the fact 
that the English publishers of his writ- 
ings have sold on an average thirty 
thousand eopies of his works a year 
for the last three years. But “The 
Academy” suspects that Carlyle is 
among the “presentation” authors who 
occupy a good deal of shelf room rather 
than among the authors who are read. 


In a volume of modest proportions 
but charged with feeling and imagina- 
tion, the sculptor, William Ordway 
Partridge, who has been engaged for 
five years upon a statue of the patriot 
Nathan Hale for the college green at 
New Haven, compresses into a sketch 
which is less a biography than a char- 
acter study his estimate of that noble 
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and striking Revolutionary figure. He 
tells the story of Hale’s brave deed 
with an enthusiasm which can hardly 
fail to kindle that of the reader. Among 
the illustrations are three views of the 
statue. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


The one hundred or more “medita- 
tions” by Dr. Henry Frank, which are 
grouped ina volume from The Abbey 
Press under the title “The Shrine of 
Silence,” with all the impressiveness of 
decorative initial letters, frequent capi- 
tals and broken sentences are described 
by the publishers as “entirely free from 
dogmatie expressions.” That is a vir- 
tue, though a negative one. The reader 
opens the book anywhere and finds 
such passages as this:— 


“Courage, thou that art afflicted; and 
hope, thou that despairest. 

The whole world is Within Thyself. 

See thou the light There, and the 
light is everywhere.” 


The final impression left with the 
reader after the perusal of a few pages 
of this, if he be a person of average 
sanity, will be a mild curiosity to know 
what the author is driving at. 


Some of the questions which Dr. T. 
D. Crothers addresses himself to an- 
swering in his volume on “Morphinism 
and Narcomanias from Other Drugs” 
(W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia) 
are what are the causes and conditions 
which develop morphinism and lead to 
other narcomanias, how can they be 
recognized and averted and what are 
the best methods for treating the mala- 
dies. Incidentally he considers the med- 
ico-legal aspect of the subject, and the 
bearing of these habits upon moral and 
legal responsibility. There is unhap- 
pily too much reason to believe that the 
use of various drugs is increasing at a 
dangerous rate, and if Dr. Crothers’s 
work quickens the realization of this 
peril of modern life among the laity as 
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‘well as in the medical profession, it 
will be doubly useful. It embodies the 
fruits of many years of reading, ob- 
servation and medical experience. 


tepresentative Samuel W. McCall’s 
just and eloquent estimate of Daniel 
Webster, delivered at the Dartmouth 
Webster centennial celebration last 
year, has been published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It was a noteworthy ora- 
tion, well worth preserving. Mr. Mc- 
Call’s view of Webster is marked by 
enthusiasm but it is not the enthusi- 
asm of indiscriminate eulogy. So im- 
pressive a figure as Webster’s demands 
treatment upon a larger scale, but so 
far as the limits of an oration permit- 
ted, Mr. McCall made a satisfactory 
presentation of his personal qualities 
as well as his achievements as lawyer, 
orator and statesman. 


The craving for a lighter diet which 
the average human feels as the sum- 
mer wears on will ensure a welcome 
from others than vegetarians for the 
Vegetarian Cook-book which Sidney 
H. Beard offers, under the title, “A 
Comprehensive Guide-book to Natural, 
Hygienic and Humane Diet.” The 
opening treatise on health contains 
many practical suggestions which will 
be taken to heart even by those who 
do not accept the principles it lays 
down; and the hundred and fifty reci- 
pes which follow it are admirably 
adapted for their use. Chapters on 
new labor-saving utensils, and the 
chemical composition of foods, with a 
table of food values, make a useful 
supplement. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


A charming addition to the “Nature- 
books” which are now happily so in 
vogue is Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s “Wild 
Life of Orchard and Field,” published 
by Harper & Bros. It is based upon 


tthe author’s earlier and smaller work, 
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“Friends Worth Knowing,” but has 
been so much enlarged and so largely 
rewritten that it is essentially a new 
book. The birds, mice, squirrels and 
other small wild folk of whom Mr. In- 
gersoll writes are real. They are not 
endowed with any fanciful emotions, 
nor do they talk any language but their 
own. Mr. Ingersoll describes them ex- 
actly as he has watched them and his 
description gains verisimilitude from 
the photographs with which they are 
illustrated. He combines the accuracy 
of a scientific observer with the good 
fellowship of a comrade. His knowl- 
edge is so intimate that it might have 
been gained in hermit life with only 
wild creatures around. His style has 
humor, delicacy and something of a 
poet’s feeling. 


To give pleasure to the reader with- 
out giving pain to the critic is so rare a 
distinction for a novelist that the an- 
nouncement of a new story by the au- 
thor of “Comedies and Errors” and 
“The Cardinal's Snuff-Box” may well 
revive the most jaded enthusiasms. 
“The Lady Paramount,” of whom Hen- 
ry Harland writes so charmingly, is in 
possession of the wealth and title of the 
Count of Sampaolo, inherited from a 
usurping grandfather, while the right- 
ful heir leads a dilletante’s life as 
plain Anthony Craford on English 
estates coming to him from the mater- 
nal side. The journey of the romantic 
young Countess, incognito, to England, 
to restore his inheritance to her cousin, 
ends, after a series of piquant adven- 
tures, quite in accord with the deserts of 
the delightful pair, but the real fasci- 
nation of the book is not in the plot, 
but in the clever dialogue, quiet satire, 
and exquisite bits of description. Sug- 
gesting by turns Anthony Hope’s work 
and Richard Le Gallienne’s, it has a 
mellower quality than either. John 
Lane. 
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Love lies bleeding! 
Yet the Sun is still a-shining in the 
Forest, 
And the Birds are singing joyfully. 
The bright Day to you, happy Birds, 
whisp’ring Wood-lands, 
The dark, dark Night to me! 


Hope lies weeping! 
The long, long Tears of Self-despite 
and Sorrowing, 
And Faith has breathed her last soft 
sigh! 
Yet the glad Wind carols 
swinging Branches, 
The Maids go dancing by. 


thro’ the 


Life lies stricken! 


Yet our heartless Mother Nature 
laughs and frolics, 
And the Fish are leaping in the 


Stream. 
The new Dawn to you, smiling Lawns, 
rippling Brooklets, 
It flies me like a dream. 
Lady Helen Forbes. 
The Rambler. 





THE SHEPHERD OF THE SEA. 


I am a mighty shepherd, and many are 
my flocks; 

1 lead them, I feed them among the 
weedy rocks; 

My shepherd’s crook is fashioned out of 
a Norway pine, 

And there’s no sheep-dog in the world 
will herd these flocks of mine. 


My fold is wide, and day and night the 
walls shift of my fold, 

No upland, no lowland my 
ewes withhold 

From the cry of their shepherd, the 
beckoning of his hand, 

For my own desert places they leave 
the pasture-land. 


lambing 


With wild white fleeces surging about 
me to my knee, 

I go about my herding, the Shepherd 
of the Sea; 


Song—Triolet. 


I call to the rock-pastures the white 
sheep of the waves, 

For they but find their grazing where 
sailors find their graves. 


I am a mighty shepherd, and mighty 
flocks have I; 

I lead them, I feed them while stars 
are in the sky; 

And when the moon is waning on shel- 
tered shore and lee, 

I rest not nor slumber, the Shepherd of 
the Sea. 

Nora Chesson. 
The Leisure Hour. 


THE WORLD IN JUNE. 


A world of leafage murmurous and 
a-twinkle; 

The green, delicious plenitude of June; 

Love and laughter and song 

The blue day long 

Going to the same glad, golden tune— 

The same glad tune! 


Clouds on the dim, delighting skies 
a-sprinkle; 

Poplars black in the wake of a setting 
moon; 

Love and languor and sleep 

And the star-sown deep 

Going to the same good, golden tune— 

The same good tune! 

W. E. nenley. 


TRIOLET. 


Life goes in waiting for “To-morrow,” 
A beauteous guest who never comes. 
“To-day.” one knows, has face of sor- 
row. 
Life goes in waiting for “To-morrow,” 
Whose lap is filled with joys we bor- 
row 
From dreamland’s countless glorious 
sums. 
Life goes in waiting for “To-morrow,” 
A beauteous guest who—never— 
comes. 
L. Hereward. 
Geod Words. 











